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THE RELIEF THAT LASTS 


Before the United States entered the war America spent 
many millions of dollars to relieve suffering in Belgium and 
elsewhere. It is spending billions now in Europe to prevent 
suffering by removing its cause. Nothing is finer than to feed 
the hungry and bind up the wounds of those abused by sav- 
agery ; we are proud of all that our people have done, are doing, 
and will continue to do in this direction. But the way to stop 
savagery is to stop the savage. 

A man died in New York the other day who saw this clearly. 
One night, to a little group of acquaintances at a restaurant 
table, he said, in effect: “‘I have given all I mean to for the 
present for Belgian relief work. I am now going to spend my 
money to help throw the Germans out of Belgium.” And he 
showed a cordial letter from King Albert’s Chief of Staff, 
thanking him in the King’s name for a round sum of money 
sent directly to the King to be used “for military: purposes only.” 
This was before America entered into the war, and, in reply 
to a jocose suggestion that our Government might prosecute 
him for unneutral conduct, this American of Revolutionary 
stock exclaimed, “ I wish to God they would!” Since then this 
country has learned that, as Mr. Roosevelt would say, we can- 
not stop German rapacity and cruelty by saying, “ Poor pussy ! 
poor pussy !” 

Samuel Duffield Osborne was a courteous gentleman—a 
lawyer, a writer of sketches and fiction, an expert in carved 
gems. Fora score of years he passed an interesting life in the 
Tower of Madison Square Garden. He had many friends who 
will remember him for his personal qualities. But one little 
group of almost chance acquaintances will always remember him 
as the American who helped King Albert to fight the Kaiser. 


AGGRESSIVE DEFENSE 

In Italy and northern France the military history of the 
week ending November 28 has been one of what may be called 
aggressive defense. 

In Italy the German and Austrian thrust from the northwest 
throughout the Alps in the hilly country lying between the 
rivers Piave and Brenta has been sustained, repeated, and ter- 
rible. But still the Italians have held firm. They have met attack 
by counter-attack ; they have fought, not with desperation, but 
steadily, valorously, and without giving ground. Thus, as day 
after day, and now week after week, have passed since Italy 
took up its line of defense, the undoubtedly splendid fighting 
of her soldiers and the thorough reorganization of her army 
have increased the possibility—many now think it a probability 
—that Italy will not be forced, as most military observers had 
thought probable, to retire to the line of the Adige River and 
surrender Venice, Padua, and Vicenza. Meanwhile positive 
information has reached this country of the advance in Italy 
and near to the fighting line of what are evidently considerable 
forces of British and French troops. The account given by one 
eye-witness of the long lines of infantry, artillery, and even 
cavalry which made a forced march of eight days from their 
port of disembarking to the rear of the fighting Italian armies 
was picturesque in the extreme. It also showed that the aid 
thus hurried forward by France and England is substantial. 
That so important an officer as General Plumer is in command 
of the British forces is in itself evidénce of the importance 
attached to the movement. It is to be noted also that the bare 
fact that such large forces can be spared from the western field 
proves that on the western front France and England and 
America have strong reserves. 

In northern France also the fighting which followed the 


superb dash of General Byng’s forces toward Cambrai has been 
more than merely a stout resistance to the inevitable furious 
counter-attacks which the Germans were sure to put in opera- 
tion as soon as they recovered from their surprise at the on- 
slaught of tanks, cavalry, and infantry—a combination never 
before seen in warfare. The British troops in one respect made 
an important advance, namely, in the capture of the village and 
wood of Bourlon, from which they now threaten Cambrai, only 
three miles away. They first took, and. then lost, the equally 
important position at Fontaine, and, as we write, heavy fighting 
is going on in both vicinities. 

Stories continue to be published of the startling and strange 
incidents of General Byng’s attack, such as the capture of Ger- 
man guns by the direct charge of cavalry and the capture of 
high German officers found quietly resting in their luxurious 
and almost palatial dugouts. One singularly human tale is 
that of a French civilian who wandered back through the 
breaches in the German wires made by the tanks into the British 
lines and told how he had been hidden for three years in the 
cellar of his house with German officers treading over his head 
and constantly in danger of being shot offhand if he were 
caught. 


RUSSIA’S PITIFUL CONDITION 


How long can the pseudo-government set up by Lenine and 
Trotsky last? For the moment the leaders of the Bolsheviki, in 
a sense, have the upper hand in Russia. If reports are true, they 
are.in control not only in Petrograd but in Moscow and other 
large cities. But a government founded on false idealism is un- 
fitted to cope with plain facts. Nothing could be more damning 
as to any hope from such a government as exists in Petro- 
grad than the cable despatches of November 27, which assert 
that “a number of German Staff Officers have arrived there 
and are acting in an advisory capacity to Nikolai Lenine, the 
Bolshevik Premier.” And on the next day cable despatches 
from Petrograd stated that representatives sent by Ensign 
Krylenko, the Bolshevik Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
armies, have been received in the German lines, and were informed 
by the German commander that the Germans have officially 
consented to immediate negotiations for an armistice on all the 
fronts of the belligerent countries. 

If this is true, it remains to be seen whether the people of 
Russia will allow themselves to be handed over to the German 
Empire for such disposal, diplomatically or physically, as it may 
choose to make. : 

The publication by Lenine’s orders of some of the diplomatic 
correspondence between the Czar’s Government and the other 
Powers was from every point of national honor a despicable 
deed. The “disclosures,” so far as they are known here, prac- 
tically tell nothing new. The world has long been perfectly 
well aware that the Czar wanted Constantinople and the open- 
ing of the Dardanelles ; that France believed that after the war 
Alsace-Lorraine, taken from her by force, should be restored 
forever ; that Italy had national aspirations founded on historic 
and racial claims, and so on. 

Is there a possibility that Russia may rise in defense of its 
own national existence, now endangered by Lenine and his 
accomplices? There are some indications that point this way. 
One is that all the Allies refuse to have anything to do with the 
committee of Anarchists now in power. Not only that, but the 
Russian Ambassador to the United States, Mr. Bakhmetieff, 
refuses to recognize its authority. Still further, it is reported 
that the Allies have appealed to eral Dukhonin, who was 
deposed from chief command of the Russian armies the other 
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day, urging him to save the situation. More important than 
any of these things is the repeated statement in despatches 
that General Kaledines has a strong force behind him, that he 
controls Russia’s gold reserve and Russia’s bread supplies, that 
the Cossacks are completely loyal to him, and, as one report says, 
that he will “accept dictation neither from Kerensky, Lenine, 
nor anybody else, least of all from Germany.” Many people 
think that this is an indication that General Kaledines may join 
hands with the Grand Duke Nicholas for the rescue of Russia 
from its threatening disgrace and ruin, and that together they 
may reconstruct a political and military régime which might (at 
least conceivably) end in a constitutional monarchy, if not in a 
thoroughgoing democracy. 


ALWAYS FAITHLESS 


The French have a phrase, “ Toujours fidele.” A motto 
of similar sound might be worn on the crest of every German 
helmet, “ Always Faithless.” The list of broken pledges which 
have cluttered the path of German progress needs no enumera- 
tion here. Perhaps it is worth while, however, to record one of 
the most flagrant breaches of faith of which Germany has been 
guilty, a breach of faith from which she could in nowise 
hope to profit in a military sense, and the only result of which 
could be the starvation and death of hundreds of women and 
children for whom Germany, under every code of decency, had 
made herself responsible. 

Germany pledged herself to respect the Belgian relief ships. 
She specified the route by which these ships should sail and the 
marking which they should carry. The instructions given were 
meticulously followed, but to no avail. 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium has now published a 
list of ships deliberately sunk or fired upon without warning, 
contrary to the pledged word of Germany. All of these ships 
bore the marking of the Belgian Commission and carried safe- 
conduct for passage from the German Government. 

Since February 28 three ships, it was announced, have 
arrived safely in Belgium and five have been sunk. The pro- 
portion of three to five probably represents a percentage of 
ships which escaped through luck rather than the percentage 
of honor remaining in the German military mind. 


WHAT HAS THE SHIPPING BOARD DONE? 


Programmes of ship-building are all very well, but Amer- 
ica and her allies are interested in the number of ships ready to 
earry soldiers and munitions of war across the sea. 

No one doubts that our programme of ship-building has suf- 
fered serious delay in the process of translation into accom- 
plished fact. Many of the causes of delay have been commented 
upon in The Outlook. The conflict between General Goethals 
and Chairman Denman, the quarrel over the types of ships to 
be built and the prices to be paid for material, have all had 
their part in holding back the help which we have promised to 
our allies. A most hopeful step in the direction of rapid con- 
struction we described in our issue of November 21. 

At that time we gave an estimated total of the number of 
ships of various types under construction. Now we have for the 
first time an official statement as to the exact number of ships 
being built under contract, those for which contracts are pend- 
‘ing, and those which have been requisitioned in the yards of 
private builders. 

The sotal is colossal, but it is a total greater in promise than 
in accomplishment. It is an encouraging forecast of what we 
expect to do, a forecast the fulfillment of which constitutes the 
most pressing problem before the Government. 

In plain figures, we have under contract, pending contract, 
and requisitioned by the Emergency Fleet Corporation a total 
of 1,409 vessels of a total dead-weight capacity of 8,363,808 
tons. Of this total 884 vessels have been contracted for, of a total 
dead-weight tonnage of more than 4,700,000 tons. How near 
completion any of these ships are is not stated. Contracts 
for 99 vessels, of a total of more than half a million tons, are 
pending. Ships on private ways which have been requisitioned 
number 393, and are of a combined dead-weight tonnage of more 
than 2,770,000 tons. Requisitioned vessels completed and re- 
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leased number 53, and are of a combined tonnage of more than 
257,000. ; 

These figures speak for themselves as to: what has been 
accomplished and what yet remains to be done. 


THE SECOND LINE OF DEFENSE 


The Secretary of War, addressing the National Consum- 
ers’ League as its President, in the middle of last month, at Bal- 
timore, was greeted with cheers of enthusiasm when he told how 
the War Department, by “ borrowing” Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
had retrieved the industry of uniform-making from among the 
most wretched of the sweated tenement industries and put it 
on a sound basis of reasonable hours and wages in clean facto- 
ries where the workers are properly protected from fire risk. 

As the title on the programme of the League indicated, this 
was one of the stories of “ Saving Labor in War Time—the 
Second Line of Defense.” 

Mrs. Kelley told the details of the story. She gave an 
account of her work on the Board of Control, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the employers and employees and herself, and of 
the great difficulty of the War Department in getting the ear 
of the tenement workers, who had been told by some of the con- 
tractors that if they were not willing to do for six cents what 
they had always been paid twenty-five cents for they were 
traitors and alien enemies and would be put in prison. In vain 
did Secretary Baker publish a contradiction of these statements 
in the foreign press in New York City, where the bulk of the 
industry is carried on. The exploitation went merrily on until 
at length the Quartermaster-General sent to the contractors an 
order which worked like magic. One manufacturer, who had 
heretofore put out all his uniform contracts into the tenement 
homes, paid nine thousand dollars to rent a loft to complete 
the work. A felling machine, invented thirty years ago, and not 
used because the contracts had called for hand finishing in the 
sleeves, was brought into general use. In short, six months’ 
work on the part of the Board of Control has largely redeemed 
an industry which since the beginning of the Civil War has 
been a byword and a reproach. 

Of the other recent achievements of the League recorded at 
Baltimore, the most interesting was the establishment of a new 
Committee on Industrial Clinics and Prevention of Occupa- 
tional Poisoning, with Dr. David Edsall, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, as chairman. Not only does this Committee at birth 
find itself with its hands full because of the poisonous chemicals 
used in the new industry of munition-making, but, as we have 
already learned from our allies, thousands of workers are in 
danger of having their usefulness impaired by the illnesses re- 
sulting from the handling of “ dope ” in manufacturing airplane 
wings, and by the immensely increased use of white lead and other 
well-known poisons. To educate the public to recognize these 
dangers, to protect the workers by legislation, and to study the 
symptoms, causes, and cure of these diseases is the programme 
of the new Committee. 

What industries women shall be allowed to enter and what 
tasks ordinarily done by men it is economically wasteful to 
allow them to enter was discussed at a meeting at which Miss 
Mary McDowell, of the University of Chicago Settlement, led 
the discussion. She told of having been consulted by Chicago 
railway officials as to whether they should employ women ‘in the 
freight yards ; after finding out exactly what the work involved 
in the way of lifting and pushing, she reported that she could not 
indorse giving this work to women to do unless it was sanctioned 
by the best women’s physicians. That was all the railway offi- 
cials needed to decide against what would have been an unfor- 
tunate new policy. 


TO KNIT OR NOT TO KNIT 


Word came from no less a person than Secretary Daniels 
himself that hand-knit sweaters were not needed by men in the 
navy. He was reported as accompanying this statement with 
remarks of a peculiarly irritating character concerning the psy- 
chological effect of knitting upon the knitters. 

That in the present instance Secretary Daniels has had some 
support in his contentions from Secretary Baker does not seem 
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to give warrant for any slackening in the labors of the country’s 
army of knitters. In fact, both Secretary Daniels and Secretary 
Baker, while declaring that hand-made sweaters were not 
necessary, have now admitted that they are useful and liked by 
the men to whom they are given, and that the effort expended 
upon them is well directed. 

But the War Council of the Red Cross is very much more 
specific on this point than either the Secretary of the Navy or 
the Secretary of War. The War Council recently announced 
that the Red Cross has been obliged to buy half a million 
machine-made sweaters to meet the immediate demands. <Ac- 
cording to their official announcement : 

It is imperative that all of the sweaters, wristlets, and ‘socks 
that can possibly be made by the women of the country should 
be turned in to the supply department at the earliest possible date. 

With the cold weather coming on, the demand for sweaters 
especially has been beyond the capacity of all our resources to 


supply: y : : 
‘e have forwarded promptly all knitted articles received. 
Those who have come in personal contact with the country’s 
soldiers and sailors are given daily evidence of the value of 
knitted garments. 
One sailor was recently reported as saying to an official of the 
Navy League: 

I donot think the Secretary understands. We have those blue 
sweaters given by the Government. They have high collars, 
which are apt to give the boys tonsilitis except when worn in very 
cold weather. They can’t be worn when drilling except when it is 
very cold, so we have nothing but our thin underwear under 
these blouses ; but your deondiiin sweaters can be worn all the 
time because they do not interfere with drilling. 


Naturally an executive is reluctant to admit that his depart- 
ment lacks anything in his power to supply. Both Secretary 
Daniels and Secretary Baker, however, have generously admit- 
ted the existence of a need which can be satisfied only by the 
busy fingers of the country’s knitters. 


ARTIST, OFFICER, AND GENTLEMAN 


Said the Chief of Police of New Haven to the treasurer 

of Yale University : 

I am in receipt of a protest against the appearance of Fritz 
Kreisler, Austrian violinist. 

Under the law governing license of concerts, etc., I cannot 
refuse a license tor this concert, but I believe the stand taken in 
this protest is a perfectly good one. I would suggest that during 
the continuance of the war extreme care should be exercised in 
a for services of any alien enemy or subject of any 

. country which is at war with our own country or our allies. 


Said the treasurer of Yale University to the Chief of Police 
of New Haven: 

I have your letter advising me that you are in receipt of a pro- 
test against the appearance here of Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, 
on the ground that he is an Austrian. This protest, [ assume, 
refers to his engagement to play with the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra on the evening of December 12. . 

It does not appear to me that any good purpose would be 
served by our cline to cancel a contract entered into, on be- 
half of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, with Mr. Kreisler 
before the severance of diplomatic relations with Germany, and 
therefore long before the participation of our country in the war. 
It does not appear to me that bor us to seek to repudiate our 
written agreement would help our country in prosecuting the war 
against an enemy which has incurred the hostility of practically 
the entire world because of its contemptuous disregard of the 
rights of others and its failure to live up to its agreements. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that for Yale or any other 
educational institution in this country to seek to prevent a con- 
cert by such a good musician because he is an Austrian would 
be to give aid and comfort to the enemy in a number of ways. 
. E or any community to tolerate the placing of a ban upon 
the playing of such a musician as Kreisler wah be in effect for 
it to declare war on Art, unless the individual musician has been 
considered a sufficiently dangerous character to be interned and 
restrained by our Government. For any educational institution 
to encourage a community in such action would be for it to prove 
unfaithful to the ideals of its founders. 


This conflict of opinion between the University author- 
ities and the Police Department of New Haven is typical 
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of a conflict which has manifested itself in many parts of the 
country. So bitter has been this conflict that Mr. Kreisler has 
now canceled all his concert engagements. Before taking this 
step, however, he frankly stated his position in regard to the 
war. ; 

He said that he had served six weeks as a reserve officer of 
the Austrian army on the Russian front at the beginning of the 
war, and that after receiving a wound he was honorably dis- 
charged from the service. Many will remember the enthusiastic 
reception which Mr. Kreisler received in this country when he 
first reappeared on the concert platforms. Mr. Kreisler, in his 
statement, said that part of the money which he had sent to 
Austria since his discharge was for the support of his father, 
who was seventy-four years old, and for the support of the 
orphan children of artists who fell in the war and the orphan chil- 
dren of Russian and Serbian wounded prisoners whom his wife 
had nursed. The bulk of his earnings, he said, had gone to the 
support of the “ Brotherhood of Artists,” founded by him for 
the purpose of extending help to stranded artists and their 
dependents in Austria, regardless of nationality. “ For fully 
three years,” he said,“ my contributions were the sole and 
unique support of seventeen British, Russian, French, and 
Italian artists and their entire families.” Mr. Kreisler plainly 
said’: 

I have not sent a penny to Austria since the entrance of the 
United States in the war, and I have not had a word from 
abroad for fully eight months. 

The ironical aspect of the situation is that some threescore 
of British, French, Russian, and Italian children may now be 
actually dying of want because I, technically their enemy, am 
prevented by the laws of this country, their friend and ally, 
from saving them. 

During every minute of my three years’ stay in this country 
I have been conscious of my duty to it in return for its hospital- 
ity. I have obeyed its laws in letter and in spirit, and I have 
not done anything that might be construed in the least as being 
detrimental to it. 


Mr. Kreisler’s statement bears on its face the evidence of 
truth. He gave such service as his country called upon him to 
render bravely and willingly. There has been no evidence 
produced that we have seen to refute in the slightest degree 
Mr. Kreisler’s account of his conduct since his honorable dis- 
charge from the Austrian army. He is a consummate artist. 
There is no reason why loyal.Americans should not accept him 
also at his word as an officer and a gentleman. 


SOME DUTIES OF CONGRESS 
The first or special session of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
began on April 2, 1917, and closed October 6. 

The first regular session—really the second session—begins 
December 3, in accordance with the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which provides that the Congress should assemble on 
March 4, 1789, and thereafter “ in every year . . . on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint a dif- 
ferent time.” 

Of the 96 members of the upper branch of Congress, the 
Senate, 54 are Democrats and 42 Republicans. Of the 435 
members of the lower branch, the House of Representatives, 
214 are Democrats, 214 Republicans, 2 are Independents, 1 is 
a Progressive, 1 a Progressive Democrat, 1 a Progressive Pro- 
tectionist, 1 a Prohibitionist, and 1 a Socialist. 

The chief difference in the organization of Congress between 
the special session and the first regular session appears to lie 
in Mr. Mann’s announced retirement from the Rescitlenn 
leadership of the House. As his successor, either Mr. Gillett, 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, or Mr. Kahn, 
of California, would have particular qualifications for the 
task. 

Among other measures, Congress might well pass eight : 

1. Congress should authorize the President to declare war on 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. : 

2. Congress should establish a system of universal military 
training and service. 

3. Congress should simplify and remove the injustices from 
the previous session’s tax regulations. 

4. Congress should provide a budget system—a Government 
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balance-sheet giving a definite idea of what expenditures should 
be necessary and what methods are proposed to raise the money 
to meet them. In this connection Congress should take control 
of the appropriation bills from the several committees which 
now have charge of them and center it in one committee. 

5. Congress should centralize under one control the numerous 
separate buying activities of the Government now competing 
against each other and creating high prices both for the Gov- 
ernment and the consumer ; a help to this would be the creation 
of a Department, or at least a Bureau, of Munitions to control 
their entire production and shipment. 

6. Congress should establish greater Governmental control 
of labor, in return for which it should agree to proclaim wage 
advances, from time to time, proportionate to the estimated 
increased cost of living, following the example set by the 
British Government, which makes estimates at least three times 
a year. 

7. Congress should co-ordinate trade by providing a method 
for fixing prices at which the less favored producers could afford 
to manufacture and sell at fair profit, the Government equaliz- 
ing the advantage of the more favored producers by taking 
through taxation from those earning large profits the excess 
obtained over their neighbors. 

8. Congress should grant the right to operate railways as a 
unit during the war; the railways themselves should have the 
right to pool or combine their properties, thus obtaining resultant 
economies. 


GOVERNMENT NECESSITY AND 
RAILWAY OPPORTUNITY 


Railway companies get their income from carrying passen- 
gers and freight—mostly freight. Railway men and many others 
say that freight rates have been too low. The companies may 
charge only what the Inter-State Commerce Commission allows 
them to charge. Their earnings are thus limited. 

Meanwhile the railways need new equipment—new freight 
cars, locomotives, rails, ties, ete.; in short, they must maintain 
their properties. It costs them a billion dollars a year to do so, 
let alone any special improvements to these properties. 

The only source of income from which the companies can pay 
for maintenance is their earnings. The present earnings are not 
sufficient. The Inter-State Commerce Commission does not 
allow them to be so. 

The wailways could put off the difficulty, it might be thought, 
by borrowing the money, for they have generally had good 
credit and have been able to borrow what they wanted. But 
now their shares are mostly below par and their bonds salable 
only at a startling discount. The ordinary investor apparently 
has no longer either cash or confidence. Borrowing cannot 
go on indefinitely without the security of an ample and stable 
income. Moreover, the Government, with its Liberty Loans, 
has monopolized the investment market. 

Now the railways are as necessary to a government as to the 
individual citizen. This at any time. But in time of war rail- 
ways are an indispensable governmental adjunct. To-day, 
realizing that effective transportation is as necessary as are 
effective fighting machines, our Government, for the benefit of 
those fighting machines, has put hundreds of millions of dollars 
in ‘railway building abroad. 

Should it do less at home? To relieve the home situation the 
Government could do three things: 

First, the Inter-State Commerce Commission, suspending its 
present technical investigation, might, as a war measure, grant 
at once the increased rates asked for by the railways. And, 
what is more, it might announce that from time to time it would 
grant further increased rates proportionate to the advance in 
the cost of labor and supplies. 

Second, in view of the public character of the railways, the 
Government might loan money for necessary new equipment 
and needed improvements. Certainly the time has arrived when 
Government loans should be seriously considered. 

Third, in view of the millions of money to be saved by 
economies due to combination, the Government might allow to 
the railways the right tocombine; certainly it should no longer 
try to force two such regulatory principles to work smoothly 


together as are the fixing of rates and the prohibition of com- 
binations. As Mr. Vanderlip, President of the National City 
-Bank of New York City, testifying before the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, said of these principles, either may be all 
right, but not both together. As long as rates are regulated 
the railway companies should have the right to form combina- 
tions. And we might add that such combinations would mean 
no loss of Governmental control. 

The Government may now find that it will have to do one of 
these things. Railways have too long suffered from Govern- 
mental hampering. Now the Government itself is suffering. 
It cannot get its war supplies transported soon enough or amply 
enough. 

The Government’s necessity is the railways’ opportunity. 
They have waited long enough for it. 


HAVE YOU TWENTY-FIVE CENTS? 


Have you twenty-five cents? If so, you may become part 
owner of a Government bond. 

Buy a Thrift Stump for twenty-five cents. When you have 
bought a sufficient number and have affixed them to a Thrift 
Card (which may be obtained without cost), you may redeem 
them for a Government War-Savings Certificate Stamp, which 
during December and January you can buy for $4.12. The 
price will increase gradually to $5 on January 1, 1923; that 
is to say, in five years you may get $5 for your certificate stamp, 
a sum equal to $4.12 plus 4 ‘per cent interest compounded 
quarterly. 

The War-Savings Certificates were authorized by Congress 
last September. They are printed in the style of Government 
bonds and carry savings tickets somewhat larger than ordi- 
nary bond coupons. Each certificate has spaces for twenty 
War-Saving Certificate Stamps, and is an obligation of the 
United States only when one or more stamps shall be affixed 
thereto. 

To safeguard any one who may be unable to hold his certifi- 
cates or certificate stamps until maturity, money-order post- 
offices will redeem them at ten days’ notice, and will do this 
at any time during the five years, at the redemption value of 
that date. , 

The certificates will be registered or not, at the holder’s wish. 
If not registered, they are to be payable at any post-office ; if 
registered, they are to be payable only at the office where they 
have been registered. The advantage of registry is that in the 
event of loss the owner will be paid. 

The certificates are to be exempt from all taxation by the 
United States, any State, or any of the possessions of the United 
States, or by any local taxing authonpty, except from inherit- 
ance taxes, graduated additional income taxes, commonly known 
as surtaxes, excess profits and war profits taxes. 

The Government's present borrowing by means of these War 
Savings certificates is limited to $2,000,000,000. And it is not 
to be a rich man’s affair. No person may buy more than $100 
worth at any one time, or possess more than a total amount of 
$1,000 worth of these certificates. The Government’s plan is to 
convert the small savings of the people into help towards winning 
the war. 

The plan of sale is as interesting as is the plan of issuance. 
The stamps and certificates will be on sale at banks and at the 
offices of bankers and trust companies, at post-offices, railway 
stations, telegraph offices, department stores, and at the offices 
of labor, fraternal, and other associations, and by other corpora- 
tions, partnerships, and individuals who patriotically offer their 
services without expense to the United States or to, purchasers. 
Householders, wage-earners, and others will receive from the 
Post-Office franked cards for filling out and dropping them into 
any letter-box. Mail-carriers will deliver the certificates to those 
who apply and pay for them. 

Compared with others, for instance, this country has always 
been known as a nation of spenders, not a nation of savers. 
Before the war began, France, for instance, had some 12,000,000 
bondholders, whereas we had only about 370,000. If France 
had not been able to rely on the savings of her people, the war 
might have been lost long ago. The War-Savings Certificate 
campaign should have an effect in making America, too, a 
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nation of savers and thus have an effect far beyond the mere 
purposes of the war. 


HOTELS AND FOOD CONSERVATION 


Two ladies sat at a table in an expensive restaurant in New 
York City. It was a wheatless day, but the Graham bread that 
was served did not suit the fastidious taste of one of the women. 

“ Bring me some white bread,” she ordered. 

“ Madam,” said the waiter, “this is a wheatless day, and we 
serve white bread only on request.” 

“ Well, [ request it,” was the answer. 

The waiter brought the bread, and as he laid it by her plate 
he said, in a low voice, “ Madam, I pity you.” 

Perhaps this story shows as clearly as any figures can the 
growth of the food conservation movement throughout the hotels 
of the country. It shows that the movement is one not merely 
of enforced economy, but also of real patriotism. That the result, 
however, is capable of translation into concrete figures is shown 
by the statistics sent out by the Food Administration. In New 
York City alone it is now estimated that the saving of wheat in 
the larger hotels and restaurants of New York City is already 
yielding well towards a thousand barrels of flour a week, and 
the adoption of a meatless Tuesday has already resulted in the 
saving of more than a thousand tons of meat, and this in spite 
of the fact that the movement is hardly more than fairly started 
and new establishments are joining every day. 

Some of the popular restaurants in Boston are printing on 
their menu cards : 

ONE LOAF OF SUGAR TO OUR SEVEN 
The people of France to-day are living on one pound of sugar 
per month. We use seven. Seven times as me sugar as the 

French with all their other sacrifices, and yet we grumble. . . . 

Let us save part of our sugar and let us observe the wheatless 

days (Wednesday and Thursday) and meatless days (Tuesday 

and Friday). It will do us good and it will save the life of France. 


The President of the Association of Commercial Travelers of 
the United States, an organization which pledged itself last 
summer to act asan aid to the United States Food Administra- 
tion, reports enthusiastic co-operation on conservation in hotels 
everywhere. In Denver, Salt Lake City, Oklahoma City, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, and Butte he finds from 
personal observation that the Food Administration programme 
is being followed eagerly. 


LIGHTENING SHIP IN A STORM 


The liquor interests and the brewers have watched the 
barometer of public favor falling steadily for a number of 
years. Not only has the barometer fallen, but the ship in which 
they have been embarked has been tossed violently by the 
increasing storm. 

Apparently the brewers have come to the conclusion that the 
heaviest part of their cargo must be jettisoned if the ship is to 
survive at all, for they have begun a remarkable series of adver- 
tisements in which the distilled liquor interests are thrown 
to such prohibition whales as may be lingering in the offing. 
In part, the statement of the United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion is as follows: 


Our Federal laws now, for the first time in our history, abso- 
lutely prohibit the distillation of ardent spirits, such as whisky, 
brandy, gin, and the like. In so doing they make a clear distine- 
tion between distilled spirituous liquors and mild beverages— 
such as beer and light wines. . . . 

Inasmuch as the brewers have reduced the alcoholic content 
of beer until it is to-day only fractionally in excess of three per 
cent, they have earned the right to call their product a true tem- 
perance drink. Yet in general popular opinion it is still asso- 
ciated with ardent spirits. 

The true relationship of beer is with light wines and soft 
drink—not with hard liquors. 

For this false mental association the brewers are largely re- 
sponsible. Keen competition in the early days of the * i 
industry, before the perfection of modern bottling methods, led 
the brewers, as individuals, to encourage the establishment of 
saloons, which were at that time the only agencies through 
which their product could be lawfully sold. This unwise indi- 
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vidual action on the part of many led to an undue multiplication 
of the saloon—a form of retail distribution which dealt not only 
in malt beverages but also in intoxicating liquors, and established 
a business affiliation that has since created the false mental 
association. .. . 

Freed now to speak for the great moral truth of temperance 
that we have long realized was ours—heartened by the action of 
Congress and the President—we welcome the opportunity that 
is thus afforded us to promote true temperance. Further, we 

ledge ourselves to co-operate with the spirit of the law by add- 
ing our utmost efforts to disassociate beer from distilled liquors 
in every way, in popular thought and in the saloon. 


This is, of course,a plain drive to preserve the life of the 
brewing industry at the expense of the distillers. Whether one 
agrees or not with the contention that drinks containing a smal! 
percentage of alcohol should be preserved, it certainly icelahes 
a remarkably significant side-light on the status of the liquor 
and brewing industries in this country. 

This testimony as to the present state of health of the drink 
industry from the Brewers’ Association is corroborated by the 
rape-growers of California, who advocate 
the adoption in that State of a bill prohibiting the sale, serving. 
bartering, or giving away of any alcoholic liquors other than 
vinous or malt liquors. This prohibition includes all vinous or 
malt liquors containing more than twenty-one per cent by volume 
of aleohol, and all vinous or malt liquors (except fruit cordials anc 
fortified sweet wines) containing distilled spirits ; and the sale or 
disposal of any vinous or malt liquors except in sealed packages 


‘containing each not less than ten fluid ounces is, under the 


proposed law, to be forbidden. 

The sale or disposal of the permitted drinks will, under the 
provision of the proposed law, be confined to the limits of an 
incorporated town, city, or consolidated city and county. With 
certain exceptions, including hotels, restaurants, clubs, or trains 
or vessels used as common carriers, it is provided that vinous or 
malt liquors shall not be sold to be consumed on the premises. 
Even where the sale of alcoholic wines and beers is permitted 
the service is to be limited to the hours each day between noon 
and midnight. ‘The passage of this bill would be a death blow 
to the present saloon system. 

With such action as has been taken by Calfornia vineyardists 
and the United States Brewers’ Association the hard liquor 
people certainly have the right to feel that they have been 
deserted and cast out by their lifelong allies. 


NO RACE SEGREGATION BY LAW 


The Supreme Court of the United States has unanunously 
decided that a law compelling the segregation of the Negroes 
by forbidding them to reside in certain districts in town or 
country prohibited to them is unconstitutional. 

It is a curious fact that in the case which has led to this de- 
cision a white man claimed that such compulsory segregation 
enacted by a State was in violation of the Constitution ani 
void, and a Negro claimed that it was not in violation of the 
Constitution and was valid. The Negro defendant agreed in 
writing to purchase certain property in the city of Louisville 
for his residence, in his agreement specifying that he shoul 
not be required to accept a deed unless he had the right under 
the laws of the State of Kentucky and the city of Louisville 
to occupy such property as a residence. He declined to accept 
a deed. The plaintiff, who was a white man, brought an action 
for specific performance by the defendant of this contract, and 
the defense was that, under and by virtue of an ordinance of 
the city of Louisville, the defendant would not be allowed to 
occupy the lot as a place of-residence. This ordinance “ to pre- 
vent conflict and ill-feeling between the white and colored races 
in the city of Louisville, and to preserve the public peace and 
promote the general welfare,” made it wed 2 for any white 
person to occupy as a residence any house upon any block upon 
which a greater number of houses were occupied as residences 
by colored people than by white, and, conversely, for any colore« 


person to occupy as a residence any house upon any block 


upon which a greater number of houses were occupied as resi- 
dences by white people. 

The Fositienth Aantieaen to the Constitution of the United 
States provides that “no State shall make or enforce any laws 
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which may abridge thé privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States ,” nor shall any State “ deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law, or deny to 


any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the’ 


laws.” The Supreme Court of the United States holds that the 
ordinance of the city of Louisville violates this provision in the 
United States Constitution. “ Property,” says the Court, “is 
more than the mere thing which a person owns. It is elementary 
that it includes the right to acquire, use, and dispose of it.” To 
forbid a person, either white or colored, to purchase and occupy 
property solely because of his color violates, in the yuadgment of 
the Supreme Court, this fundamental principle of the American 
Nation. This right is ized by the laws as well as by the 
Constitution of the United States, for its laws provide that “ all 
citizens of the United States shall have the same right in every 
State and Territory as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to 
inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey real and personal 
property.” The contention of the defendant that it was within 
the police power of the State to prohibit white citizens from 
living in a block of colored citizens, and colored citizens from 
living in a block of white citizens, the Court denies. “ The police 
power,” says the Court, “ cannot justify the passage of a law or 
ordinance which runs counter to the limitations of the Federal 
Constitution.” It was urged that the proposed segregation would 
promote the public peace by preventing race conflicts. To this 
the Court replies: “ Desirable as this is, and important as is the 
preservation of the public peace, this aim cannot be accomplished 
by laws or ordinances which deny rights created or protected 
by the Federal Constitution.” 

This decision apparently puts an end to all attempts to bring 
about the segregation of races by any compulsory legal process. 
If Indians and white men in the West, if immigrants and Anglo- 
Saxons in the East, or if Negroes and white men in the South, 
are to live in separate communities, it must be by voluntary 
choice, not by legal compulsion. 


UNION SEMINARY’S NEW PRESIDENT 
Since 1893 Union Theological Seminary in New York has 


been more than any other such institution in the limelight of pub- 
lic interest in its conflict with outside reactionaries. e election 
of Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert to its presidency, vacated last year 
by the death of Dr. Francis Brown, is especially noteworthy. 
Since that event Dr. McGiffert, as the senior member of its 
Faculty, has been acting President. Now for the first time in 
its history its President is not a Presbyterian. 

In 1899 Dr. MeGiffert deemed withdrawal from Presbyterian 
fellowship to the Congregational preferable to the threatened 
heresy trial by the General Assembly, in which he could expect 
to fare no better than his colleague, Dr. Briggs, in 1893. The 
more significant is his unanimous election by the Board of 
Directors. With two exceptions, its members are Presbyterian. 

During the past quarter century Union Seminary, originally 
a Presbyterian institution, has risen above its original denomina- 
tional limitations. While the majority of its Faculty is composed 
of Presbyterians, six are Congregationalists, besides representa- 
tives of four other religious bodies, American and British. In 


} the student body twenty-two denominations are represented. 


Union’s new President is characterized by administrative 
and exeeutive ability, as well as by his modern breadth of view. 
His address at the opening of the academic year last September, 
“The Seminary and the War.” expresses in two sentences the 
modernism apparent in his published volumes: * We must not 
be satisfied simply to read Christianity in the old terms. . . . 
lhe world must be given a better faith than it has been content 
with in the past.” 


GUARDING THE SOO LOCKS 
It has been pretty generally understood that a point of 


e 
production of munitions of war and for other purposes 


| essential to our manufactures and our war undertakings. From 


the first our Government has been keenly aware of the danger, 
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approaches to the Soo iocks. Few, however, have known of 
the actual work done in detecting and thwarting enemy plots 
in these vicinities. 

The facts as told recently in an article in the Chicago 
“ Herald” are astonishing in the disclosure of the extent of the 
villainy planned, but reassuring also because of the success of 
our Government in thwarting these dastardly plots. It is stated. 
for instance, that six hundred German spies and plotters have 
been arrested in the Great Lakes district and thrown into 
prison ; that not a few have been killed while attempting to 
escape or to resist capture, and that eight American sailors have 
been killed in the service. If the writer of the article is correctly 
informed, the result has been to protect completely the passage 
of the enormous amount of sixty million tons of ore through 
the locks and straits, and “ the vaunted cleverness of the Ger- 
man secret service has been outdone at its own e.” 

The task has required courage, persistence, and intelligence, and 
has engaged the time and wed of ninety ships (probably largely 
patrol boats) under the United States naval flag. If thedanger 
were merely of the explosion of dynamite in the locks them- 
selves, protection would be comparatively easy ; but there have 
been numerous efforts to sink ships as if by accident in such a 
position as to impede traffic, while power plants supplying elec- 
tric current to mines, docks, and shipping operations have been 
a favorite object of attack by the enemy. In one of these plants, 
the writer of the article states, a German officer was recently 
arrested while acting as a trusted employee. The kind of prob- 
lem which our Secret Service men have to meet is illustrated by 
the fact that at one time two large steel-laden freighters went 
down mysteriously in positions which for the time blocked the 
Soo River. It has never been proved beyond doubt that the 
cause was treachery, but, if not, it was a strange coincidence that 
the two ships lay end to end in exactly such a way as to block 
the channel. In this case the Government promptly grasped the 
nature of the situation and sought out and charted a new route, 
never before used, to avoid the obstacle. 

Other such incidents, and many of them, might be quoted 
from the Chicago “.Herald’s ” article. One knows not whether 
to be more impressed by the viciousness and determination 
of the German attack in this quarter'or by the gallantry and 
efficiency of the Navy and Naval Reserves in meeting the 
treachery at every point. We find in the account no indication 
that there have been executions of spies. It is certainly to be 
hoped, if spies or traitors are caught in this nefarious work, and 
if the evidence against them is strong enough to convince a 
summary court martial, that execution shall follow. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION IN EUROPE 


The American University Union in Europe has been estab- 
lished at No. 8 Rue de Richelieu, facing the Théatre Francais 
in Paris—perhaps the most familiar location to all who know 
Paris. The street address is that of the Royal Palace Hotel, a 
modern hostelry close to the Palais-Royal subway station, from 
which thé various regions of the city can be reached quickly 
and cheaply. 

A letter to The Outlook from Professor George Henry Net- 
tleton, of Yale University, the director, informs us that the 
hotel is already filled to overflowing with university men in 
various branches of the service; that on the opening day 
men from no less than thirty different American universities 
and colleges registered there, and that now the number of col- 
leges represented reaches eighty-four. All American college men, 

raduates or not, are welcome at the Union, and have the privi- 
bes of introducing other men by writing their names on the 
guest book. The Union offers bedrooms, with or without pri- 
vate bath, an excellent ‘restaurant, and a lounging-room supplied 
with many American newspapers, magazines, and college publi- 
cations. Single rooms are from six frances up, and rooms with 
two beds from five franes u rman. Two franes is charged 
for an early breakfast, whether in restaurant or in room; 
luncheon costs four franes and a half ; and dinner, five franes and 
a half. Daily pension for a single room and meals is from six- 
teen francs up. Men from colleges not belonging to the Union 
and all introduced guests will be charged, if they oceupy bed- 
rooms, an additional fee of a franc a day each. Tips are forbid- 
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den ; instead, ten per cent is charged on bills for a week or less, 
and seven per cent on those for longer time. 

The whole project has had remarkable success. It will, we 
are sure, attain far-reaching results. These will be evident not 
merely in the work of war relief to men in the service, but also 
in strengthening the relations between French and American 
men of college training. 


CLERGY PENSION FUNDS 

Clergy pension funds are growing apace. The Protestant 
Episcopal fund now exceeds $8,700,000; the Methodist Epis- 
copal, $8,500,000; the Presbyterian, $6,400,000 ; the Baptist, 
$2,000,000 ; and the Congregational, $1,800,000. 

The amount which a clergyman has a right to claim as a 
pension in the Methodist Episcopal church is based on the 
average salary paid to the members of the Conference to which 
he has belonged. The rate, or annual basis on which the pen- 
sion is computed, is one-seventieth of the average salary paid 
to the members of the Conference, and that is multiplied by 
the number of years the claimant has been in service. For 
example, if the average salary is $1,400, the annuity rate would 
be one-seventieth of $1,400, or $20 a year, and if a man had 
been in the service thirty years he would be entitled to thirty 
times $20, or $600 a year. 

The Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist systems differ 
from the Episcopal system in an important respect. In the 
Episcopal system the clergyman pays nothing towards the cost 
of his pension, the assessment being upon the parish. In the 
other systems, however, the minister himself pays annually one- 
fifth of the cost of the proposed pension, the churches paying 
the other four-fifths. The clergyman thus becomes what might 
be termed a policy-holder of the pension fund. Every year, 
until he is disabled, he must pay into it a definite sum. 

At the age of seventy (sixty-five in the Congregational 
system), having served the church at least thirty years, the 
clergyman receives an annual pension benefit or annuity of 
$500 as a maximum. 

At the age of seventy, if he has not served the Church thirty 
years, he receives a maximum annual pension benefit or annuity 
of $100, and $10 additional for each year of service. 

At the age of disability, whenever this may occur before the 
age of seventy years, the clergyman receives a maximum annual 
pension benefit of $100 for the first five years of his ministry 
and $10 for each additional year of service. 

For a widow three-fifths of the sum due her husband will be 
paid if she remains unmarried. The minimum is $100 a year. 

Orphans will receive the amount due to the widow, divided 
equally among them, until they obtain their majority. 

The first question the clergyman will ask about this plan will 
doubtless be: What sum must I pay every year? The plan con- 
templates that ultimately the minister’s ordination will be the 
normal time to enter the fund, for then the payments are small, 
being spread over the whole period until the age of sixty-five 
or seventy. For instance, under the Congregational plan, for a 
clergyman beginning payment when his nearest birthday is 
the twenty-fifth, the annual amount apportioned is $22.13, and 
he pays this every year until he is sixty-five years old, when his 
membership matures and he becomes an annuitant ; at the age 
of thirty it is $25.15; at the age of forty, $38.22; and at the 
age of fifty, $71.77. 

A elergyman may elect, however, in the Congregational Fund, 
but not in the Presbyterian, tomake half payments and receive 
half benefits, with the privilege of later increasing to full rates, 
the payments for the second half being at the rate belonging to 
the age at which his increase is made. 

In case the payments are discontinued by the clergyman for 
any reason, he does not lose what under actuarial rules is 
returnable—that is to say, the amount the minister has paid in, 
less the cost of carrying the risk for the time he was a member. 

It cannot be said too often that men can do more work and 
better work if they are relieved from anxiety in the event of 
disability or old age and if they are relieved of anxiety as to 
what will happen to their widows and minor children when 
they die. When we think that for nearly two centuries our 


churches have confined their work for the relief of aged and 
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infirm clergy to schemes which comprised patronizing and 
humiliating features, we can be glad that they have not only 
awakened to an attempt to repair injury done it not providing 
adequate pension systems, but that they have put their systems 
on a sound scientifie basis. 


FROM KINGDOM COME TO PINE MOUNTAIN 

“Ts the U-nited States a-fightin’ the Germanees? We-ll, 
there hain’t nary word of hit never come to Kingdom Come 
yet; I reckon I'll stay and get me an’ eddication!” So said a 
little boy in the Pine Mountain Settlement School, at Pine 
Mountain, Kentueky, who, in a fit of homesickness, “ craved to 
go back home and stay with Pappy.” He had been advised that 
it was a big mistake not to get an education when all the young 
men of this country were going off to war. 

Whether or not he gets this education, however, depends on 
the support which the Pine Mountain Settlement School 
receives from its friends. Miss Ethel De Long has told in the 
pages of The Outlook some of the incidents of her work at this 
school in the Kentucky mountains. The work which she de- 
scribed in The Outlook is well worth the support of those who 
have money to spare from war relief, for the Pine Mountain 
Settlement School, like so many other of our useful domestic 
educational enterprises, has suffered from the necessary diver- 
sion of funds to war work. 

The Pine Mountain Settlement School, in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, can be reached only by a bridle trail over Pine 
Mountain. It is cut off from intercourse with the outside 
world save by this limited connection with a spur of a coal 
railway and such misnamed roads as follow the cregk bottoms 
to other mountain settlements. It is a school founded to edu- 
cate the children of the mountain people for the best life possible 
in their own communities. It is a center of social enlightenment 
in a region which has been shut off from the world for genera- 
tions. It is dedicated to the preservation and development of 
rural life as the mountains have made it, rather than to its 
destruction and the substitution of a foreign civilization. 

Last spring, when an editor of The Outlook had the delight 
of riding over the mountain to the school and living for a day 
within its hospitable walls, he found the children of the school 
already enlisted in the cause of helping the nations, which have 
become America’s allies. One little girl, whose idea of geogra- 
phy was not as large as her heart, when it was suggested that 
she give up her daily allowance of butter in order that a few 
pennies could be contributed. to the Belgian Relief, wanted to 
wrap up the butter itself and send it to some Belgian child. .A 
letter which came to us not long ago tells us that children of eight 
and nine years have this summer done half the work of canning 
five hundred gallons of fruit and vegetables. Even at eight 
years, the letter says, one takes pride in having canned “ forty 
jars of beans, beets, peas, and apples.” 

Any one who desires to help these sincere, if diminutive, fol- 
lowers of Mr. Hoover can send a check to Mt. C. N. Mann, 
Security Trust Company, Lexington, Kentucky. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS OF CRIMINALS 


The Government of India has turned over to the American 
Mission in southern India more than twenty-five hundred mem- 
bers of criminal tribes for reformation. These tribes are 
roving castes that practice stealing and false coining as sanc- 
tioned by their religion. One has maintained itself for at least 
four centuries by making false coins. Another subsists by 
stealing, limited by rule to daylight. The wanderings of these 
tribes have been disastrous to Indian villagers. 

Rounding them up into settlements was introduced by the 
Criminal Tribes Act in 1911. Under Government auspices, the 
Salvation Army has charge of settlements in various regions 
now containing about nine thousand persons, women and chil- 
dren included. Others in the Bombay Presidency contain about 
eight thousand. The American Mission has now accepted re- 
sponsibility for more than double the number in any settlement 
elsewhere. By such a disposition of work too difficult for its 
officials the Government gives significant testimony to the social 
value of Christian missions. 
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RUSSIA’S CATASTROPHE 


OR the time being at least, Russia cannot be regarded as 
one of the Allies. She has fallen into the hands of men 
who have destroyed her aggressive force against Germany. 

If reports that have come through London are true, that officers 
of the German General Staff have gone through the lines to 
Petrograd and are intriguing with the leaders of the Bolsheviki 
there, the men who are trying to control Russia are trying also 
to turn Russia from an ally of the Allies to a vassal of Ger- 
many. It is at the same time reported by a correspondent of 
the London “ Morning Post ” that General Kaledines, hetman 
(or chieftain) of the Cossacks, is at the head of troops which are 
in secure possession of the regions of European Russia which 
produced a harvest this year, and is rapidly controlling the other 
regions on which Russia depends for food. If this is true, the 
Bolsheviki régime may before long come to an end and be sup- 
planted either by a régime under the Duma (the only existing 
body nationally representing the people of Russia) or the Con- 
stituent Assembly, or by a régime of a military dictator. In the 
meantime treason and anarchy combined may lay parts of Rus- 
sia open to German control. Russia’s degradation has reached 
its lowest ; for it could hardly be worse to have Petrograd the 
seat of a German satrapy than to have it the headquarters of 
uncontrolled treason and anarchy. 

Not only have the Anarchistic elements in the population 
secured control of the Government at Petrograd, but the Em- 
pire itself is disintegrating politically. Portions of the Russian 
Empire with long-denied aspirations to nationality have seized 
the present opportunity to declare their independence. Like a 
bundle of staves held together by a string, the Russian Empire 
has fallen apart when the cord of national government was cut 
by revolution. 

We must face the consequences of Russia’s present state of 
collapse. 

Germany for over three years has been like a city besieged. 
She tried to break out against her neighbors and to establish 
herself as a dominant power in Europe and in the world. She 
has been held in, hemmed in, bound about -with the armed 
forces, military and naval, of those whom she has tried to sub- 
due. The war has thus been a huge siege. The success of a siege 
depends upon the maintenance of the circle of steel intact. It 
matters not to Germany where her foes break in if they sueceed 
in really breaking in at any one point. Germany must guard 
every mile of the borders of Pan-Germany. She cannot afford 
to let the invaders in at a single point from which they can 
reach her vitals. It matters not to Germany’s enemies at what 
point the siege breaks down. Once let Germany have access to 
supplies of raw material or machinery that she needs, and the 
war, though it may go on, will cease to be a siege. 

Now Russia, after having held stanchly a line of hundreds 
of miles for three years, is collapsing. Because of the anarchy 
in the capital, the northern army of Russia is reported to be on 
the verge of starvation. Gradually the forces that are besieging 
Germany on the east are dissolving. If they should ultimately 
disappear or break down, Germany would have access to the 
resources of Russia so far as they were available. And on that 
side of Germany the siege would be lifted. 

Calamitous as that would be, it would not, however, be ruin- 
ous to the cause of the Allies. In the first place, in order to get 
the resources of Russia, Germany must organize them and 
transport them ; and in the face of winter and under the primi- 
tive conditions of transportation which exist in Russia, Ger- 
many would not find her task simple. Germany’s organizing 
power, however, has been proved, and if once the Russian 
door were open wide it would be foolish to predict what Ger- 
many might accomplish there. Of one thing, however, we may 
be certain. The door will not be opened wide unless the Russian 
people as a whole are betrayed before they have time to pull 
themselves together and, under leadership, resist to the death. 

Under these circumstances, the obvious course for this and all 
the Allied Governments to pursue is, while hoping for the best, 

to prepare for the worst. 

And it will give us courage and faith in our cause to face the 
worst, to recognize it, and to know that it cannot ruin us. At 
present we should, and undoubtedly will, emphatically refuse 
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to lend money or send supplies to the faction now in power, 
or to send them where the faction now in power can seize 
and use them. We should at the same time lend such moral 
and material support as we can to those constructive elements 
in the population of Russia that may show signs of developing 
into an opposition force for order, reason, and real liberty. 
Germany should not be left to have her own way in the 
matter of propaganda. It is late to begin now what ought to 
have been begun months ago, but perhaps not too late. In 
every way possible we should let the common people of Russia 
know, by such object-lessons as we can give them directly, that 
democracy does not mean anarchy ; that liberty is possible only 
where there is self-control ; and that only those peoples are free 
that readily subject themselves to discipline. 

It is hard to preserve faith in a people who allow such men 
as Lenine and Trotsky to get into power, to betray the trust of 
others by publishing what was sent in confidence, and, after 
accepting the aid of the enemy, to open the very capital itself 
to the enemy’s emissaries. It will be hard to restore the faith 
of the world in the Russian people after what has happened. 
Yet we must remember that responsibility goes only with power, 
and that the Russian people have not yet themselves acquired 
the power that would make them responsible. Anarchy may 
persist in some cities of Russia, great portions of territory may 
set up independent governments, factions within Russia, both 
ultra-radical and ultra-conservative, may ally themselves with 
Germany, military lines may be opened to German armies and 
supplies poured into the Central Empires—all these things may 
happen, some of them probably will happen; but, even so, we 
should not abandon faith in the possibility of Russia’s moral 
and political regeneration. 

What we must be ready for is to see Russia cease to be an 
effective help to the Allies for the rest of the war. We in 
America must take up the work which Russia, after three years 
of struggle, has laid down. 


“THE CAPTAIN OF THE MEN OF 
DEATH ” 


There are undoubtedly going to be hardship and suffering in 
the camps, as there are hardship and suffering in all communi- 
ties. Men are going togo wrong. Men are going to fall victims 
to disease. We shall hear of death from time to time. There is 
no way by which these things can be wholly avoided. There 
is no doubt, however, that so far the preparation made for pre- 
serving the health of the men, and for substituting wholesome 
amusement and occupation for vice, far surpasses anything that 
has ever been done in any other war in which the United States 
has been engaged. It is doubtful whether anything comparable 
to what the United States has done in this war has been done by 
any other nation, either among our enemies or among our Allies. 

And it has been done and is being done in the way that 
democracy ought to do things. It has not been imposed on the 
people; neither has it been left to chance and to the whim of 
temporary public sentiment. It has been done under authority, 
and at the same time it has been done with the consent and co- 
operation of the people. It is the work of all the Nation ; but 
it would have been impossible if it had not also been the policy 
and the plan of the Administration. Read what Dr. Odell tells 
in last week’s Outlook about the way in which this has been 
done in Atlanta. That is typical of only a part of the work, as 
those who have read Dr. Odell’s first article and who will read 
his subsequent articles will understand. 

There is something more in all these arrangements to pro- 
vide recreation, exercise, and wholesome social relaxation for the 
soldiers of America’s armies than the humanitarian desire to 
be good to one’s fellow-men. It is, in fact, one of the foremost 
measures of National defense. 

In the first place, what military men call morale is as neces- 
sary to an army as rifles and artillery. And there is no morale 
so fine, so efficient for fighting purposes, as the morale of an 
army that is really democratic. Tt is as true to-day as it was 
when it was first said that “ the hireling fleeth because he is an 
hireling.” The greatest fighters have always been those who as 
brothers have fought side by side for their common home and 
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their common freedom. And what Atlanta is doing for Camp 
Gordon and the other camps in its neighborhood, what other 
communities are doing for their neighboring camps, and what 
the United States Government under the War Department is 
doing for all the camps, is what the people at home would 
naturally do for their own sons and brothers. It is all as essential 
to the highest morale of a democratic army ‘as the amenities of 
home life are essential to love of home. 

There is another respect in which all this work is a measure 
of National defense. It is a means of preserving the physical 
power of our fighting forces. A soldier who is bedridden from 
disease is as much a casualty as if he were bedridden from 
wounds. And a soldier who is dead of wounds is no deader than 
the soldier who is dead of disease. How armies in the past have 
been mown down by diseases everybody the least informed 
knows. To-day most of the diseases that together have taken a 
much higher toll of life in war than all the weapons of war have 
done are for the most part conquered. The way in which the 
medical work of the army to-day has been undertaken needs 
only to be compared with the tragic blunders and failures on 
the medical side in the Spanish War to prove the advance that 
has been made. 

There remains, however, one group of diseases that have not, 
so far, been indubitably conquered. The victims of those diseases 
in the armies of France and England and Germany are to be 
numbered by the hundreds of thousands. These are the so-called 
venereal diseases. They are a thousand times more dangerous 
than leprosy, and they are a thousand times more terrible in 
their effects. Of these effects the least terrible is death to the 
victim. More terrible still is the slow decay of body and mind 
which one of these diseases, syphilis, after lurking in the victim 
for years, may and often does bring about. More terrible than 
that is the suffering which the victim of this disease may impose 
upon his innocent wife. Even more terrible, if that is conceiv- 
able, is the curse laid on thousands upon thousands of the 
victims’ children from birth. The happiest of these are the mul- 
titude of children who, because of this disease, are born dead. 

Equally menacing to the race in some respects is that other 
venereal disease, gonorrhea. The organism that causes this dis- 
ease is, to quote Sir William Osler (in the “ Lancet,” London, 
England, for May 26, 1917), “ not a great destroyer of life,” 
but it is “the greatest known preventer of life.” Half of the 
women infected because their husbands are victims of this disease 
can have no children. The baleful effect of these diseases may 
therefore be said to be incalculable. One of them, if it spread 
far enough, would make the whole race sterile. The other slays 
so many of the race that it well deserves the title which Sir 
William Osler, borrowing from Bunyan’s “ Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman,” gives it—the Captain of the Men of Death. 

What makes these diseases more dangerous is that they are 
hidden. Nobody speaks of them. They are kept out of medical 
reports. Men and women who die of them are reported as dying 
of the symptoms that these diseases cause. Social convention 
has screened these enemies of the race. 

Dangerous as the German army is to our soldiers, it is not 
as dangerous as this enemy left unconquered. 

The people of this country have cause for gratitude that 
the War Department under Secretary Baker’s administration 
has been keenly aware of this danger and has taken intelligent 
measures to combat and overcome it. More than that, the whole 
country is under obligation to back up with all the might of its 
publie opinion and all the might of its local authorities what 
the War Department is doing and needs to continue to do in 
combating this enemy and overcoming it. There is some danger 
that sneers at the attempts of the Government to elevate the 
morals of the men in the camps may have some effect in weak- 
ening these measures taken to preserve the lives and health of 
our soldiers, and, what is even more important, the lives and 
health of the soldiers’ wives or future wives and future children. 

In cleaning up the sources of these infectious diseases the 
War Department already has had the co-operation of local 
authorities. In providing against the spread of these diseases 
the War Department has had the service of the highest kind of 
medical skill and knowledge. But better even than cleaning up 
the sources of infection or preventing its spread are the meas- 
ures taken to keep men away from infection. And those are the 
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very measures which will provide the men with that normal 
social life that is essential to them as soldiers of a;democracy. 

There is something ironical in the fact that a reckless state- 
ment by a woman who has gained some reputation as an inves- 
tigator and as a protector of young women should have sub- 
jected the War Department to criticism on a point on which it 
is deserving of especial credit. On the face of them, these charges 
were ridiculous. They ought to be forgotten. It is as wrong to 
libel a people or a government as it is to libel an individual. 

Public opinion needs to be aroused, not to drive our Govern- 
ment into action in safeguarding the moral and physical health 
of our soldiers, but to sustain the Government in what it has 
done and is undertaking to do. 


THE GOLD STAR 


The Service Flag, sometimes marked with a single star and 
sometimes with a constellation of symbols to tell the story of 
those who have gone to war, is appearing in increasing numbers 
all over the country. Schools, lodges, business houses, homes, 
and churches all display the Service Flag—the token of sacri- 
tice and patriotism. 

Before long many of these flags, so proudly bearing on their 
white fields stars of blue, will stand not only for those who were 
willing to give their all for their country, but also for those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice. The feeling which the 
Nation will bear to the memory of those who died that a cause 
might live is hardly a subject to be described in prose. The 
feeling was voiced as well as we have seen it expressed by any 
poet of to-day in the verses by Mr. Joyce Kilmer published in 
The Ovtlook before we entered the war. He was writing of 
the boys who had gone out from an English school, but his 
thought was universal in its application : 

“They have taken their youth and mirth away from the study and 
playing-ground Se 

To a new school in an alien land beneath an alien sky ; 

Out m = smoke and roar of the fight their lessons and games are 
ounc 

And they who were learning how to live are learning how to die. 
And after the golden day has come and the war is at an end, 

A slab of bronze on the chapel wall will tell of the noble dead. 
And every name on that radiant list will be the name of a friend, 

A name that shall through the centuries in grateful prayers be said. 
And there will be ghosts in the old school, brave ghosts with langhing 

eyes 

On the field with a ghostly cricket bat, by the stream with a ghostly 


rod ; 
They will touch the hearts of the living with a flame that sanctifies, 

A flame that they took with strong young hands from the altar- 

fires of God.” 

There is one American school of which we know whose Serv- 
ice Flag already records the name of a hoy “on that radiant 
list.” ‘No mourning badge mars the Service Flag which the 
school displays. Instead, a single star has been changed from 
blue to gold. 

Why not create a real order of American chivalry, the 
Order of Golden Stars? 


HENRY VAN DYKE' 


He went as our Minister to the Netherlands and Luxemburg 
in the summer of 1913, “ as an envoy of the world peace founded 
on justice, which is America’s desire.” He hoped to bring about 
a third Conference at The Hague. Washington, London, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, were interested ; Germany was not. In the 
season of the Fenteeest, 1914, he visited Luxemburg. Germany, 
on the Luxemburg frontier, was swarming with soldiers ; France 
and Belgium were not. In that there was food for thought. 
Dr. van Dyke did some thinking. When, on the first of August, 
war broke out, he sensed the situation, and interpreted the 
German idea in a letter to Washington. Their idea, he said, 
was to “ lunch in Paris, dine in London, and spend the night 
somewhere in America.” 

For the next two years Dr. van Dyke lived within the sight 

‘Fighting for Peace. By Henry van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. $1.25, 
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and sound of the tragedy of Belgium. He saw the assassination 
of a nation, but could not interfere, could not even protest. His 
position required him to be neutral in action ; neutral in thought 
and feeling he could not be. At —— he could stand repres- 
sion no longer. On the re-election of President Wilson in No- 
vember, 1916, he resigned, his reason for his resignation being 
“a personal wish to get back to my work as a writer with full 
freedom to say what T thought and felt about the war.” 

He is saying it. And what he is saying is worth listening to. 

Americans have known Dr. van Dyke as a popular preacher, 
a poet, a professor of literature in Princeton University, and 
the author of some of our best modern short stories. Those who 
have known him and his work well have known that as a 
preacher he was human, not dogmatic ; as a poet, an interpreter 
of the half-hidden aspirations of humanity; as a professor, a 
friend of the college boy ; as an author, the portrait painter of 
virile characters among the democracy of the woods. There is 
no wrath like the wrath of love. Dr. van Dyke’s wrath is that 
of an Abou ben Adhem whose pen had long since written him 
down a lover of his fellow-men. 

He entitles his latest book “ Fighting for Peace.” What kind 
of peace? 

* What do we mean now by peace? We mean more than a 
mere cessation of hostilities. We mean that the burglar shall 
vive back all that he has grabbed. We mean that the marauder 
shall make good all the damage that he has done. We mean 
that there shall be an open league of free democratic states, 
great and small, to guard against the recurrence of such a bloody 
calamity as the autocratic, militaristic Potsdam gang precipi- 
tated upon the world in 1914.” 

Master of his pen, master of his facts, master of his passion- 
ate indignation, Dr. van Dyke indicates the “ autocratic, mili- 
taristic Potsdam gang ” as a ruthless robber, a brutal murderer, 
and a conscienceless liar. 

And he proves his case. 

Our patriotic leagues, or one of them, could render the 
country an incomparable service by sending Dr. van Dyke ona 
crusade to give his message in every principal city in the Union. 
Any somnolent community that continued sleeping after his 
address would be sleeping the sleep of death. 
Lyman ABBOTT. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING 


In our hearing the question has been raised: “ Ought I in 
this time of war to give Christmas presents ?” 

If that is the way you feel about it, our answer would be, 
“Ne” 

But it would still be “ No” if you feel about it in that way 
in peace times. There is no mockery more hollow than the per- 
functory exchange of gifts at Christmas. If a sense of the need 
of war economy will reduce the amount of this futile form of 
Christmas observance, it will serve a purpose quite as useful as 
that of economy itself. 

If, however, the question takes another form, our answer 
would be quite different. Some people whose consciences are 
vigorous but untrained may put it to themselves in this way: 
“ Ought I not, at this time of war, when there is so much suf- 
fering, to deny myself and help others to deny themselves the 
happiness and cheer normally associated with the Christmas 
season, and consequently ought I not to refrain from giving 
presents to others and discourage others from giving presents 
to me personally?” 

A little thought will answer that question itself. War time 
is a time above all other times for the cheer and the spirit of 
good will that Christmas, when it is given a chance, will bring. 
Gifts, which are a mockery if they do not express that cheer 
and good will, are perhaps more appropriate in war time than 
at any other time if they do express good will and cheer. If 
war-time economy bids us curtail our gifts, it need have no 
effect upon their meaning and value. And if war-time needs 
call to us for contributions for the relief of suffering or for the 
welfare and comfort of our soldiers, these demands on the purse 
need not mean an inroad on Christmas giving, but rather may 
transform all our contributions into Christmas gifts. And the 
war, which requires us to economize, may add new significance 
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to what we give. As peace is something that the soldier can 
have in himself in the midst of the bloodiest battle, and that 
many a man has never found in himself until he has decided to 
go forth and fight, so Christmas is a sign of that spirit of service 
and that sense of human comradeship that have put us into this 
war and will keep us in it until it is won. 

Sometimes we are inclined to think that these are the dark- 
est hours through which men ever lived. At such times we for- 
get what the world was nineteen centuries ago. What we are 
fighting against to-day with confidence in ultimate victory was 
dominant over the world then. And yet that was the very time 
when the first Christmas occurred. And the everlasting truth 
in the stories of the shepherds and the Wise Men is that there 
is no time so dark that it is not worth while to celebrate Christ- 
mas with song and gifts. 


“TO THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK, 
DEAR SIRS :—” 


“ Letters to the Editors” are always interesting reading. An 
editor who did not receive his daily quota of complaints, eriti- 
cisms, commendations, abuses, and encouragements would feel 
as lonesome as a shipwrecked mariner on a desert isle. 

“ Letters to the Editors,” however, have a much wider field 
of usefulness than that of providing vicarious companionship 
for editorial recluses. They do play a not inconsiderable part 
in the formation of editorial opinion, for the very simple and 
obvious reason that they are an illuminating indication of the 
public opinion of the country. Such letters provide a gauge which 
indicates what people are liking and what people are think- 
ing. The editors who attempted to disregard this gauge would 
be as foolish as a steamboat engineer who never took the trouble 
to look at the steam-gauge on his boiler. There are, of course, 
many occasions when editors, like the hero of John Hay’s poem, 
are compelled to go about their business with a colored 
gentleman securely seated upon the safety-valve, no matter what 
a reading of the steam-gauge may show; but even then it is 
worth while to keep a weather eye on the steam-gauge of * Let- 
ters to the Editors,” if only to afford the editor-engineer oppor- 
tunity for interesting speculation as to when his boiler will 
explode. 

If we disregard all letters to the editors which are merely 
messages of praise (most human beings are ready to accept letters 
of praise as examples of such intellectual discrimination on the 
part of their correspondents that they do not need any very 
critical examination), the remaining “ Letters to the Editors ” 
which find their way into the mails fall into two general classes 
—those that are courteous and constructive and those that are 
merely scurrilous. Happily for the peace of mind of editors, the 
great bulk of the letters received belong in the first class. These 
eome from all kinds of people—ministers, doctors, teachers, 
housewives, farmers, and business men—all marked with a very 
evident desire to fulfill the injunction, “ Let us reason together.” 
There are few editors too busy to reply to such letters in the 
spirit in which they are written. 

But from all these various professions and walks of life come 
letters of an entirely different brand. We doubt very much, 
however, whether the average reader can guess, offhand, the 
class of people most inclined to deal in abusive exhortation and 
charges of venal motive. 

It is painfully true that avery large proportion of the abusive 
letters which editors receive—letters which sweepingly refuse to 
recognize the possession of a glimmer of intelligence or common 
honesty by those to whom they are sent—come from men who 
might be expected to observe the most punctilious courtesy 
toward those with whom they choose to disagree. We refer to 
the class of men who are entitled to wear a Reverend, or its 
equivalent, before their names. 

We do not suppose for an instant that there is actually a 
larger proportion of the unreasonable or the thoughtless in the 
ministry than in any other walk of life, but perhaps the ministry 
does afford a special opportunity to develop habits of expression, 
by speech or pen, that seem inconsiderate of the opinions of 
others. 

The pulpit is surrounded with the dangers that encircle every 
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place of power. If the preacher does not overstep certain bounds 
which the church or custom has prescribed, he can say what he 
will without fear of answer. 

A minister is all too infrequently subjected to that wholesome 
criticism which is often the saving factor in the mental develop- 
ment of those who sit in the pews. Accustomed only to preach 
to (or at) others, the preacher who does not guard himself 
against dogmatism may become the unfortunate victim of cir- 
cumstance and environment and forget how to reason with his 
hearers. If he allows himself to become accustomed to living the 


life of an intellectual autocrat, he may forget the proper man- 
ners for an epistolatory democrat. And so when he “ takes his 
pen in hand” to write to an editor, the latter is seldom moved 
to answer, “ Almost thou persuadest me,” but, on the contrary, 
is more than likely to be tempted to indulge himself in some- 
thing ‘very like a burst of indignation. 

Will some of our many reasonable friends in the pulpit tell 
us whether or not we have diagnosed the case of their unrea- 
sonable colleagues correctly ? The facts in the case are matters 
of record. 


KNOLL PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
7 ae Oe 


ing your suggestion and answering it in the pages of 
The Outlook. 

Every child is an enigma: to his friends, to his teachers, to 
his parents, and most of all to himself. .Every young mind is a 
seed-bed. What seeds it contains no one can know or even 
wisely guess. We of the older generation must let the younger 
generation grow and each individual grow after his kind. 

When Jesus let his parents depart from Jerusalem, while he 
remained to get from the learned teachers in the one university 
of his native land some of the light on life’s problems which his 
synagogue school could not give to him, his parents were 
troubled as well as perplexed. The example of Jesus in giving 
up his intellectual ambitions and going back to Nazareth to work 
at his father’s bench has often been made a text for addresses to 
children ; but not so often has the failure of Joseph and Mary to 
comprehend their boy been made a text for counsel to parents. 
Yet how often has their experience been repeated! What could 
the mother of Napoleon know of the greatnesses and the lit- 
tlenesses which life would develop in him? What could the 
mother of Abraham Lincoln know of the hidden genius in her 
son? The biographies in our libraries are full of instances in 
which parents have tried to make out of their children one 
career, when nature—that is, God—plainly intended them for 
another. 

If we expect our children to follow in our footsteps, we make 
a sad mistake, and prepare our children for failure and our- 
selves for bitter disappointment. We must teach them to fly ; 
but when they have learned we must expect them to fly in 
paths of their own choosing. If we wish to retain the com- 
panionship of our children, we must follow them into their newly 
cliseovered realms and join with them in their experiences ; we 
cannot expect them to remain satisfied to share our life with 
us—to think as we think and to feel as we feel. If the child 
manifests the artistic temperament, the parent must learn with 
him something of art; if the scientific tensperament, something 
of science. If the parent finds himself unable to do this, then 
he must be content to let the growing child live in one kingdom 
while he lives in another. 

This is hard for the parent, especially for the mother. To see 
her boy growing away from her sometimes seems to her more 
than she can bear. But if she cannot join with him in his intel- 
lectual and spiritual adventures, she must bear the separation 
with such courage as she can command. The world would be- 
come a monotonous world, and an unvital world, and an un- 
growing world, and a dead world, if it were not composed of 
men and women of differing tastes and temperaments, of differ- 
ing abilities and interests, as well as of differing vocations and 
activities. Life is a great orchestra; we cannot transform it 
into a drum and fife corps, nor insist that our children shall 
play the instrument which we have chosen for our playing. 

Do not, then, expect your child to live your life or repeat your 
experience. This is not to be expected in either the religious or 
the secular realm. Our children are departing from our creed ; 
but we need not fear that therefore they are losing religion. 
The coming generation cannot believe what the outgoing gener- 
ation believed. But it does not follow that the coming genera- 
tion has not spiritual faith. 


’ ) OUR question is a common one. Therefore I am accept- 


In the first century the Jews identified religion with the 
Temple and the synagogue. When Jesus told the Jews that the 
Temple would be destroyed, they believed that he was prophesy- 
ing the destruction of religion. But the destruction of the Tem- 
ple did not destroy religion. It released the faith of ancient 
Israel from its prison house, and gave it, emancipated, to the 
whole world. In the Middle Ages the faithful believed that 
the Church furnished the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. When Luther denounced the errors of the Church, 
the faithful believed that he was denouncing all religion. If 
Protestantism had been merely negative, it would have been, 
not a religion, but an irreligion. But it was not merely nega- 
tive. It gave to spiritual faith a new impulse and a wider influ- 
ence. You and I were brought up in an age when the Church 
believed that the Bible was an infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice. But the Church of to-day cannot believe that to be true. 
Has, then, the present age lost its faith ? 

The fact that in time of war the country gives spontaneously 
fifty million dollars to the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association ought to encourage us to believe that the mission- 
‘ary spirit has not departed from the Church of God. The 
Church may have lost something in exact definitions of doc- 
trine, but it has gained something in power of appeal. The 
mother who wishes to preserve the faith of her child must do 
so by finding for herself and helping her child to find in the 
newer theological thinking the spiritual faith which made the 
older theological thinking sacred to the past generation. Her 
motto must be, “ Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but 
also heaven. And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken, as of things that are 
male, that those things which cannot be shaken may remain.” 
The things that cannot be shaken are those experiences of faith, 
hope, and love which have been the faith of all religions from 
the time of Abraham to the present day. The age may not be- 
lieve in the perpetual sacrifice of the Mass; it may not believe 
that any sacrifice is necessary to appease the wrath of an angry 
God or to enable a just God tobe merciful. But an age in which 
hundreds of thousands of men and women offer their lives in 
willing sacrifice for strangers, and, as they march to the altar, 
sing— 

“ As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on,” 
has not lost faith in the spiritual value of sacrifice. No. It has 
discovered a wider and a diviner meaning in the saying, With- 
out the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin. 

If your child has reached an age when he is ready to go from 
his home to either business, college, or the camp, he is a child 
no longer. You can best guard him by having faith in him. 
You may be able to do something to commend him to influ- 
ences which will make righteousness real to him, though they 
may not be the influences which would do most to make right- 
eousness real to you. But his best armor will be his assurance 
that his mother has faith in him, hope for him, love for him. 
If he believes that his mother has faith that he will make good 
in life’s campaign, that belief will inspire in him the resolve to 
— his mother’s faith by so living as to prove himself worthy 
of it. 

The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New. York. 
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THE STORY OF SUGAR 


BY L. J. DE 


BEKKER 


Mr. De Bekker’s qualifications for authoritative writing on this subject are indicated by the fact that he has been staff correspondent of 
the New York “ Evening Post” in the Caribbean in 1916-1917.—TueE Eprrors. 


informs me, “there is need of making known to every 

American man and woman the fact that we are at war,” the 
scarcity of sugar has accomplished this important task. Every 
man or woman who takes sugar in coffee, tea, or toddy, every 
child who loves sweets—all Americans are aware that there has 
been a shortage of sugar, that an ample supply is in sight which 
will be available within the next few weeks, but that none must 
be wasted. And all have heard that the increased demand from 
abroad, the necessity of supplying our allies with what is now 
recognized universally as an important article in the diet of 
fighting men, is responsible for the situation throughout the 
country. The housewife has listened with a certain distrust to 
the assurance of her grocer that he would gladly buy sugar at 
twelve cents a pound and retail it at cost, that he had enough 
yesterday to let his old customers buy a pound at a time, but 
that his competitor down the street has been selling at twenty 
cents a pound. Then she has consulted the newspapers, to find 
only the most contradictory statements as to the quantities on 
hand, the prices, the amount released because of the emergency 
by governments abroad for immediate sale in America, and has 
turned to her husband, as usual, for information to be obtained 
nowhere else. Probably all he knows is that he has read that 
ten million pounds stored as flour were seized by United States 
officers in a Buffalo storage plant, and that hidden supplies 
valued at $1,000,000 have been found in New York City. 

Sugar has been so plentiful, so cheap, and has grown of late 
years to be so commonplace an essential in our dietary scheme that 
everybody has been using it lavishly without thinking about it at 
all. Weare all thinking about it now precisely as we would think 
about water if the wells ran dry. Weare thinking about it in the 
terms of our trades; if chemists, as a pure hydrocarbon incapa- 
ble of synthetic production by any economical process ; if phy- 
sicians, as a heat-producing and energizing pure fuel, easily 
assimilated, agreeable in combination with most foods, and 
dangerous to no normal being unless indulged in to great 
excess ; if plantation owners, as the certain means to acquire 
wealth quickly ; if business men, as something we should have 
bought in quantities a year ago; if just the average human 
being, as something we need and can’t buy at any price. 

There’s more in sugar than all these things—there’s romance. 
There’s tragedy. Think a moment. 

When Christoper Columbus, in quest of a new route to India, 
discovered a new world, he was obsessed by a fixed idea which 
may be represented by one word—gold; and this obsession 
spread quickly throughout Spain, its contagion wafted with 
every tale that breathed of conquest or of exploration. Soon the 
whole of Europe was gold-mad. From 1492 to 1520 the world’s 
stock of gold was increased by $107,931,000, and gold then 
hought vastly more as a medium of exchange than it does to-day. 
W hole peoples were enslaved and worked to death in the mines. 
Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Cuba, were depopulated. 
Only a handful of Caribs managed to maintain themselves in 
the mountain fastnesses of Jamaica. Yet the total value of the 
gold obtained in these islands did not pay the later cost of re- 
placing the native red men with blacks from Africa. It never 
occurred to the Conquistadores in their mad rush to the main- 
land of America, where stores of the yellow metal were torn 
from Montezuma and the Incas, and where whole tribes were 
driven to death by enforced labor in the mines from which they 
could draw no profit, that they were dropping the greater for 
the lesser treasure, that the sunny fields of Cuba alone would 
produce in a year more value than all the gold mines of Amer- 
ica, that there might come a time when the business of the world 
could be transacted by a system of credits, that armies of fight- 
ing men and the nations supporting them would be alike dis- 
tressed at the thought of a famine in sugar. In the days of the 
Conquistadores sugar was a drug sometimes employed by medi- 
cal men, a luxury rarely enjoyed by kings. Europe had not 
developed a sweet tooth. Yet in India, then as to-day, Colum- 
bus and his successors would have found sugar more plentiful 
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than gold, and more vital in its importance. The output of 
sugar would have exceeded that of gold in value. It was an 
essential element in the diet of a people largely vegetarian, and 
cheap, but not as cheap as it has since become. 

In 1910 the total production of gold throughout the earth 
was $454,703,900. The world’s sugar crop for that year was 
14,914,575 long tons of 2,240 pounds each, or 33,408,648,000 
pounds. These statistics are stupefying, but let any one who 
wishes to play with figures convert these billions of sweets into 
dollars on a basis of 5 per cent, which is what the workers and 
capitalists engaged in the sugar industry did with their output 
that year. Those poor Conquistadores, how little foresight they 
possessed! And how long it took the Spaniard to learn what 
the Cuban, left to his own resources, knew by instinct! I have 
before me the Cuban “ Anuario Estadistico,” which shows that 
in 1854 the Spaniards produced 370,000 tons of sugar, but 
failed to reach the million mark until 1894, and that the Cubans, 
steadily increasing their output since achieving their freedom, 
passed the three million mark two years ago. 

The sugar industry is largely centralized in the eastern part 
of the United States, for, although San Francisco is the natural 

rt for Hawaii, the raw sugars of Cuba, Porto Rico, and 

anto Domingo are shipped to the great refineries in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. Whether the shortage has been 
speculative or real, it has been exceedingly unpleasant while it 
lasted, and a recurrence is not probable, as will be seen from 
a compilation of the figures of production recently quoted in 
Philadelphia by Sugar Administrator George H. Earle, Jr. : 


Long tons. 
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Mr. Earle adds that the Hawaii and St. Croix crops will 
-bring receipts in the United States up to about 5,365,000 tons, and 
“that this enormous total should be well under way by January 
1. This will allow the United States to consume 4,000,000 tons, 
the largest amount in the history of the country, and still leave 
1,365,000 tons to ship to the Allies, or 300,000 more than was 
shipped last year. At the same time the French crop is much 
larger than in 1916, making their needs jist so much smaller.” 

In view of the probability of stricter Governmental regula- 
tions for the sugar trade for the period of the war, there are 
many lessons to be drawn from Great Britain’s state control of 
this staple, made effective on August 20,1914. The Royal 
Commission’s report shows that up to the end of November, 
1916, the total liabilities and disbursements incurred had been 
£81,097,000 in respect of a total quantity of 3,951,349 tons, 
including purchases made on behalf of the Allied Governments. 
The total sums realized in cash were £75,263,000. 

“ Assuming that the stocks on hand and in process of impor- 
tation are disposed of at current rates,” says the report, “ the 
transactions up to date are estimated to show a profit of about 
£2,000,000, representing no more than about one-eighteenth of 
a penny per pound on the sugar supplied. Since the proclama- 
tion of October 26, 1914, the Commission has held a virtual 
monopoly in sugar, and it would have been possible to enlarge 
the profit on dealings in it to almost any amount.” The Com- 
mission points out, however, that it has not sought to make a 
profit, but rather to stabilize prices, to which end the changes 
in prices have been limited to four, and a reduction is now fore- 
shadowed. 

During the greater part of its activities, the Commission de- 
clares, “it is certainly the case that, exclusive of duty, the 
selling price of sugar has been below that of sugar in New York. 
.. . The ‘in bond’ price in New York on December 1 of 
good granulated works out at 28s. 234d. per 100 pounds, or 
1s. 4d. [say 32 cents] per 100 pounds in excess of the price in 
this country.” 

In a word, the British Government, importing sugar and sell- 
ing wholesale at a profit of $10,000,000 during the first three 
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years of the war, has allowed the-retailer to make a decent profit, 
and still the ultimate consumer got his sugar in Great Britain 
cheaper than he could in the United States. The Briton has 
been paying less than eight cents a pound retail for his sugar. 
Yet that same sugar to the extent of 582,769 tons was shipped 
from the United States! It is doubtless true that our ally 
blunders at times, but in this report is revealed an example of 
efficiency worth the attention of conservationists here. And 
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it is worth while in considering these figures to remember that 
Great Britain in normal times is the only country which con- 
sumes more sugar per capita than the United States. Finally, 
it may comfort the housewife in America to know that, in the 
opinion of this British Royal Commission, it would be no seri- 
ous privation if the domestic consumption of sugar were to be 
limited to three-quarters of a pound per head per week of the 
population. 


STORIES OF THE INTERNES 


I~HOSPITABLE SWITZERLAND 
BY ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE 


tourists and many great hotels closed and shuttered fast 

in bankruptey for this third year. The two great hotels in 
Lucerne, which are the last word of luxury in Europe, long 
called the best two hotels in the world, had each a secant com- 
pany of twenty or thirty at dinner each midsummer night. 
Scattered couples and solitary individuals eyed one another 
speculatively. Each one being a spy himself or herself, it was 
worth while guessing what deviltry the next nearest villain was 
up to. There werean Austrian count, an interné, with his attract- 
ive little French wife, an Austrian prince and a German prince, 
each with an American wife, and they all talked French all the 
time with the refugee Greek princes and read the London 
“ Times ” by the hour. 

Most unhappily placed of all neutrals, Switzerland deserves 
the admiration and gratitude of every belligerent for her un- 
ceasing efforts in behalf of the helpless victims of the war. The 
Swiss have never relaxed their humanitarian efforts. 

M. Ador, the President of the Swiss Red Cross and of its 
International Committee, and of the Agency for the Prisoners 
of War, has labored for three years strenuously to effect the 
return of the sanitaires (the medical officers, nurses, stretcher- 
bearers, and hospital attendants carried off and detained in Ger- 
many) ; for the exchange and direct repatriation of the grands 
malades and grands blessées (the hopelessly incurable and 
mutilated wrecks of war); for the hospitalization of many hun- 
dreds of Belgian children ; for the feeding, clothing, and com- 
forting of the inhabitants of northern France évacuated from 
their homes and delivered through Switzerland to French soil 
again at the rate of a thousand a day, for now at least six 
months ; and for calling the attention of the German Govern- 
ment to its infraction of every one of the rules of war 
established by the conventions of Geneva and The Hague and 
subscribed to by the Kaiser. 

It took six months of negotiations in Berlin and the final 
intervention of the Pope, on the plain ground of humanity, be- 
fore M. Ador secured the exchange and direct repatriation of 
the grands blessées and grands malades, and then he called 
attention to the many other sick and invalid prisoners, who 
could only become grands malades if they remained in prison 
camps and hospitals. France accepted promptly at the first 
offer, but the Germans haggled and quibbled and delayed to 
the last moment, and only consented “to please his Holiness.” 

A commission of Swiss army surgeons made the rounds of 

rison camps and designated those who should be interned. 
They were concentrated at Constance, and a second examination 
made, when German doctors had the decision. Many had made 
such phenomenal recoveries and advances at the mere suggestion 
of release that they were refused internment. There were tragic 
scenes when such men were turned back. Some fainted, tried to 
commit suicide, went mad, or relapsed into sucha state that they 
passed away before another choice of internés was made. 
- Sixteen places or regions of internment were chosen, the 
British and French being sent to western, or French, Switzer- 
land, and the Germans to the eastern end, keeping them as far 
apart as possible, save at Lucerne, where internés of all kinds are 
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kept for no good reason that they know of. A Swiss army surgeon 
has command and care of internés in each separate town, village, 
or valley, and all internés report to and are inspected by him. 
Each hotel or pension building has its own commandant, each 
floor or dormitory its headman, and discipline is maintaine:. 
The Swiss doctors prescribe the diet, which, with all the food 
shortages and difficulties, is not an easy task, and it is hard 
for one to realize a Switzerland without honey or cheese or 
cream. 

Soldiers clean and care for their rooms as in barracks ; they 
must always wear their uniforms, and they are restricted to 
fixed hours night and morning. Officers and civilians may lodge 
themselves at their own expense if they wish, and many hire 
villas and are joined by their families. When General Pau re- 
viewed the internés at Interlaken last July, there was surprise 
at the great company of French and Belgian civilians who lined 
up there. These are called franc-tireurs by their military 
confréres, and those now in Switzerland are but a fraction of 
those swept off into unjust captivity in 1914. The Red Cross 
Agency at Geneva has the complete list and card index of all 
these unfortunate mayors, bankers, and leading citizens still 
imprisoned in Germany, and when I asked the wonderful 
Mlle. Kramer about the Burgomaster Max, of Brussels, she 
lifted the telephone, asked the Bureau the question, and in two 
minutes repeated to me: “ He was taken to the military prison 
at Berlin in December, 1916. He is still there. He is well.” 
The Germans hold him tight, and they hold the millions wrung 
from his city and province and others, and spend those very 
millions on the Lenines, the Bolo Pashas, the Rintelens, the 
von Igels, and the thousand loathsome spies and intriguers who 
are poisoning the whole world. 

The French, being the most highly civilized people, are the 
gentlest, most law-abiding and rational of the internés. And 
the French do not talk bitterly of the enemy and of their suf- 
ferings in prison camps. Almost by agreement, they speak a: 
well as they can of their tormentors and oppressors, give the 
devil a little due, if possible, and dismiss the matter with a shrug 
and the reminder, “ C’est la guerre.” But not Tommy. He 
does not mince matters, nor speak well of those who despite 
fully used him. Bygones are not bygones, and he is not going 
to spoil any story for any cousin German’s sake. 

here are eight hundred French tuberculars interned at 
Leysin, three hundred British, and one hundred Belgians, and 


in the tributary high valleys are some six hundred more patients. 
taking the sun and air cure and submitting to the strictest ¥ 
régime. Pulmonary and bone tuberculosis are as successfully FF 


treated. After the noonday meal all Leysin sleeps or rests on 
the open — and there is the stillness of the castle of the 
Sleeping —_~ over all the place for three hours. At 9:3! 
lights are out. Many relatives and whole families have gone to 


Leysin to share the exile of these sufferers, and every fortnight f 
a company of British interned soldiers’ wives come from England) pieces, 


f and th 


for a two weeks’ stay. A fund has been raised for this purpose 
and is administered by the wonderfully efficient and noiseles 
British Red Cross. Conductors meet the women at Havre, an‘ 
take them to Leysin and return, attending to all the formida)l: 
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details of transport and passports. To enjoy this boon the 
interned invalids must ask to have their wives come to them. The 
women in England cannot propose the visit, nor go wntil invited 
or wanted. One group of prisoners’ wives passing through Paris 
were so young and comely that it looked more like the excursion 
of a young ladies’ boarding-school. “‘Oh, most of those went 
down to get married,” said the matter-of-fact British Red Cross 
official. 

At Miirren, high above the Lauterbrunnen, facing the 
mighty front of the Jungfrau, eight hundred British internés 
are quartered in three hotels, with a football field and a 
Y. M. C. A. hut close by. One Tommy hailed another in Ger- 
man, and others took it up with glee, when they saw strangers 
approaching. When asked if they did not hear enough German 
in Germany, they answered: “Oh, we don’t want to forget it. 
When this war is over, I am going back to Germany and say 
something to a few Fritzys I met there.” 

They sat around the football field yelling like madmen as the 
hall went towards one goal and another, and from the solid gray 
cloud that suddenly blotted out the vision of the Jungfrau the 
roar of hidden avalanches echoed and drowned the roars of the 
Highlanders, Canadians, Anzacs, and London’s own. Many are 
learning new trades and occupations against their return home. 
One was studying French and shorthand, another motor driving 
and repair, and others mastering other means of livelihood, now 
that soldiering is over for them. 

At Fribourg, Lausanne, and Geneva the regular university 
lectures and the summer courses are attended by numbers 
of internés ; and some internés, renowned professors in their 
home universities, have given courses in’ the Swiss institu- 
tions. 

Through July and August all the internés were awaiting the 
visite of the higher medical officers, who should indicate those 
to be repatriated ; and in September eight hundred and four 
hundred French at a time, and British in equal numbers, made 
joyous transit over the Swiss frontier and so home,‘and their 
places were taken by fresh drafts from German prison camps. 
Serbian internés and grand blessées are received into France, 
since there is no Serbia to claim them. 

In the first year, when the Germans held such superior 
numbers of French and British prisoners, gathered in the 
retreat from Belgium and northern France, they were very 
obstinate and difficult about exchange and internment, and 
insisted upon grade for grade and man for man, even in the 
case of grands blessées and grands malades; but after 
the French drives and the British hauls of prisoners the 
(germans became more amenable to reason and the claims of 
humanity. 

All these improvements, made after long insistence by the 
tireless Swiss Red Cross, are naively boasted of by the Ger- 
mans now. “Is it not better now?” “ Do we not treat them 
kindly ?” they inquire. Perhaps they have summed it all up 
and found that frightfulness does not really pay in the long 
run; possibly they are about to begin to be half ashamed of 
the savageries and brutalities of 1914 and 1915 in- German 
prison camps. f 

Some internés have died in Switzerland, relief cuming too 
late ; but for the most part the men, in fresh and natty blue 
aud khaki uniforms, look amazingly well and strong. Such neat 
and jaunty poilus, such well-groomed and upstanding Tommies, 
look fit for the battle-front now. “ But they are not,” said one 
officer. “They may look sound and strong, but they are all wrong 
inside. No stomach, no nerves, no lungs or digestion, after a year 
or two of prison, with hunger, cold, hardship, and deliberate 


| cruelties and abuse. They are querulous, contrary, and upset 
| every way. They cannot concentrate. Those who take up uni- 


versity courses are surprised at the way their minds will not. 
work and cannot be kept on abstract things after so many 
months of brooding on their personal grievances and hardships 


| and the mere animal question of food. They may look fit, but 
» take them into an office and let them lean over a desk and write 


for a few hours, and they break down, have fever, and go all to 
pieces. The Germans did their work physically and morally 
and thoroughly. It was. not intended that any man who had 
been in one of their camps for a year should ever be any good 
m the world.” 
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I am sure there will be many exceptions to that lugubrious 
prophecy. 

t Berne, the most exciting capital in Europe, seat and cen- 
ter of spy bureaus and propaganda directors, one sees the first 
German officers strutting around in their immaculate uniforms, 
their floating gray cloaks and exaggeratedly long overcoats. 
The = is crowded and overrun with Germans. They have 
bought property everywhere, insinuated themselves into every 
branch of industry and commerce. 

At Lucerne internés of all nations meet, some fatuous Swiss 
official thinking that-might be a means of bringing about a 
state of brotherly love between past combatants. The French 
and British, interned there by some hundreds, resent the Ger- 
mans’ presence, and at the hospital, a wonderful mechanotherapic 
institute on the hill, French, British, Germans, and Austrians 
are all in the same wards. The Germans are willing to say 
“ Good-morning ” and finger their caps in salute, but the Allies 
will have none of it, will not see them. 

There is a striking contrast between the two kinds of soldiers 
in dress alone. French and British, in their longer blue or khaki 
tunics, well fitting and with many pockets, their sensible 
breeches with neatly wound puttees or leggings, are much 
smarter and trimmer, more athletic-looking, than poor clumsy 
Fritzy in his bobtailed ultramarine-blue coat, with all its silly 
brass buttons and no pockets, and the long, loose, shambling, 
flopping trousers that look so untidy. The Kaiser has ordered 
them to wear their gala uniforms, and they tramp the chestnut 
allées along the lake, up and down, all days, week-days and 
Sundays, in their best clothes and red-banded caps. Added to 
his usual stolid and bovine air, Fritzy seemed to me a depressed 
and melancholy person, and Swiss people told me that it was not 
my prejudice or imagination. These Germans were discouraged 
about the war last summer, and they heard real news and some 
truths in Switzerland, and could get at all sorts of prohibited 
and Socialist journals. They do not know how to play and to 
oceupy themselves with sports and games and vigorous country 
life, like the British, and they are not as philosophical as the 
French in adversity. There is nothing in Bernhardi to tell them 
how to serve the state in internment, perhaps. 

But the German officers! Those splendidly gotten up, gor- 
geously uniformed personages illuminated all Lucerne when 
they moved abroad. These were scores of young officers in high- 
collared, long-tailed gray overcoats, flowing capes and peaked 
caps protruding far ahead of their protruding, peaked noses 
and their shining top-boots, that were images of the Crown 
Prince, playing up to and living up to the resemblance in every 
way. Every day at the Kursaal they tiptoed in for the after- 
noon concerts with such impressive stage entrances and such 
cracking of heels together until they all settled round tables 
and drank the thin war beer. And the magnificent elder offi- 
cers! Nothing could be more impressive, more superb, than 
they and their disdain for the common herd of spies and sus- 
pects, who came in, too, for music and beer and roulette. But 
the high-born ones lacked their swords! They could not rattle 
their sabers, and any shoemaker might safely laugh at them. 
And then the Swiss colonels would troop in, clanking their 
swords, and ostentatiously stand them upright between their 
knees and rest their hands on the guards. Then to such a com- 
pany would be added a couple of King Constantine’s brothers 
and “ Tino’s ” precious son and heir, the Diadoque, who looked 
the arrogant Prussian bully his Berlin rhe ven, made him ; 
a group of Turks and their princess wives; and the “ asphyxi- 
ating gas millionaire,” the past-master of evil, who made the 
first supplies of poison gas for the German attacks at Ypres ! 
As fine a lot of scoundrels, all these, as Beelzebub himself would 
want to sup with. 

The French infirmiéres used to shudder visibly when German 
uniforms passed near them in the street. Coming back from 
Fluelen one afternoon, I sat with them in the glass deck-house 
of the little steamer, a map of the lake spread_on the table, and 
a young edelweiss-gatherer showing his routes through the 
Griitli country where he had found all his woolly white flowers. 
At the next stop there entered three huge, superb specimens of 
German officers in immaculate gala uniforms. Each gave a look 
and sat down, and judicially stared at us from the opposite side 
of the table. Hindenburg, Ludendorff, and Mackensen them- 
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selves could not have been more amazed to have had three civil- 
ians cross their will and continue to occupy the cabin when they 
willed us to go. The Frenchwomen paled and flushed and, 
despite my trying to hold one fast by planting my foot on her 
foot and pinning the other one down by her dress skirt, rose 
and fled to the deck. For the next half-hour the three demigods 
examined me as if with a magnifying-glass, severely, disapprov- 
ingly, but I sat tight as Casabianea in the cozy deck-house. 
Sighing mightily, they rose and left at their own landing, 
and the Frenchwomen ran in and asked: “ Don’t you know 
that they would have cut you down with their swords if this 
had been Germany?” But Switzerland is not Germany—not 
yet. And they had no swords. Even the cobbler of Saverne 
might have sat there in the august deck-house had he owned a 
ticket. 

When the first British internés came out of Germany, all 
their midnight-to-sunrise ride was through flagged and cheering 
station crowds and transparencies that gave them welcome, and 
every one hung round to hear their tales. They have no reserves, 
and they enlivened the slow old language as if it were Kipling 
himself. I wonder that Kipling does not go and spend the win- 
ter among the internés and get their stories fresh and hot. I 
laugh now at the rollicking tales of a man captured at Mons 
who lay alone in the Interlaken hospital ward while all his 
comrades were out under the trees. He had been operated on 
and mangled by one and another incompetent German medical 
student for more than two years, but nothing had broken his 
spirit or quenched his sense of humor. 

I met a sergeant major of Fusiliers on the platform at 
Montreux while waiting for a train. He was of the old army, 
had retreated from Mons, and months later was captured at 
La Bassée. His arm, shattered by a grenade, was hanging by 
shreds and tendons and the roughly tied artery streaming, but 
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he was made to walk three kilometers to the rear before he 
could stop for first-aid dressing ; and on the way the Germans 
kicked him because he did not walk fast enough. 

Another day I found a row of newly arrived Frenchmen sun- 
ning themselves against the station wall at Montbovon, and 
looking pictures of content as they surveyed that charming 
prospect. “ Happy? Bon Dieu / If you only knew how it feels 
to be here. Oh! La-la!” one answered. There were two fii- 
tassins and a Chasseur Alpin, all in white hospital garb, arms 
in slings, and crutches leaning against the wall. The man from 
Boulogne and the one from the Pas de Calais could talk and 
had asense of humor, and the Chasseur,a Savoyard “ Blue Devil,” 
had a sense of wrath, and would growl and grind his teeth and 
say, “ Sales Boches !” as a running accompaniment to anything 
his comrades said. “ They only caught me three months ago on 
the Somme,” said he of Boulogne, who nursed a paralyzed left 
arm and a monstrously swollen and peeling hand. “ A night 
raid into their trenches, and a Boche threw a bomb that caught 
my arm.” As he was kicked and shoved back through the 
trenches, with his arm dangling and striking the trench walls, 
a German officer leaned from a dugout and slapped him 
squarely in the face. 

“ Sales Boches !” cried the Savoyard, at the cue. 

Many internés had seen Ambassador Gerard when he visited 
their camps, and all had unstinted praise for him and bore 
testimony to his courageous stand for their rights. He never hesi- 
tated to make scenes in open camp, and the prisoners always 
enjoyed the plain discomfiture of the German officers, who had 
to trail in the inspecting Ambassador’s procession. Being an 
American, I was loaded with messages of admiration and grati- 
tude, and one said he was coming to America after the war 
and his first step would be to go and shake Ambassador Gerard 
by the hand. 


“HERO LAND” 


As our readers know, Madame Grouitch, whose husband is Serbian Minister to Switzerland, has been foremost in the work of relief for 
Serbia. Since writing the following in Switzerland she has come to America to direct the Serbian booth at the great Allied Bazaar called 
“Hero Land,” now open in New York City, and, under the auspices of the Swiss-American Commission for Relief of Allied Prisoners of 
War Interned in Switzerland, to show and sell the handiwork of the internés. As these pages went to press we learned that the collection of 
articles made by these prisoners had been delayed by export difficulties; but the story itself is interesting and appealing, and the articles, 


when they reach these shores, will be placed on sale-—Tue Eprrors. 


A LETTER FROM MADAME SLAVKO GROUITCH 


Swiss capital, where so many international cross-purposes 

jangle the wires. It is good to be kept inspired by the 
right ways of thinking of my native land while I labor with my 
husband for the alleviation of the terrible distress of my 
adopted people. 

Serbia seems very near to us here, because there are thousands 
of Serbian refugees, mostly of the upper classes, living as exiles 
in this land that has opened so wide its sheltering arms to all 
the bereaved and afflicted ones who have come into it from all 
the invaded countries. Refugees from Belgium and Alsace- 
Lorraine, Poles and Russians of every political creed and 
heresy, are here; deposed monarchs and other deserters from 
the clear path of duty and honor pass by; while the many 
relief workers, including those from other neutral countries, 
center here. 

Most practical, most direct, entirely friendly, is the attitude 
of the Swiss people in their own efforts at relieving the many 
forms of misery which have taken refuge upon their soil. 
The example of this small Republic makes it, for honor’s 
sake, not only encouraging to an American abroad to read of 
all that is being done in America for the relief of the Allies, 
but it keeps up the temper of one’s National pride; and, what 
is more, it keeps up the courage of those of us who are indi- 
vidually called upon to lead in the work of relief. 

Personally, I have to confess that while at the beginning of 
the war I sped to such work of succor as I felt fit to do with 
the zeal and, I trust, spirit of the thousands of other Americans 
who are crossing the Atlantic to this side, I must now admit that 
four crossings of the Atlantic, as many of the Mediterranean, 


4 VHE numbers of The Outlook travel to me here in the 


and the terrible retreat from Serbia across Albania two years 
ago, have somewhat broken my courage. I am trembling with 
apprehension at my forthcoming adventure, which will be the 
crossing early in November from here to New York, for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of two departments of the Allied Bazaar 
[“* Hero Land” in New York.’ I am not half so afraid of the 
submarines, the comfortless ten days on board ship, with its 
neuralgia and consequent depression, as I am of the reception | 
may perhaps get on the other side. Already letters from hun- 
dreds of friends all over the United States are saying: “‘ Yes. 
we are looking forward to seeing you here, to take charge of 
the exhibit of trophies from the Serbian battlefield which is 
being sent by the Serbian War Department to the Balkan 
section of the Allied Bazaar [“ Hero Land”), and in which we 
feel a great interest because we have already worked and con- 
tributed to funds for Serbian relief ever since the outbreak of 
the war. But why, in the name of all that is expedient, has one 
woman added to her existing responsibilities the task of official 
delegate of the Allied Swiss-American Commission for Relief 
to Prisoners of War through Work? Surely there must have 
been some one else who had less on hand than yourself, who 
could have presumed to awaken the American public to respon- 
siveness to a new appeal added to the hundreds it has already 
responded to since the war began.” 

“It would require the powers of oratory ofa ‘ Billy Sunday, 
even if you could attract his audiences,” wrote one of nly 
anxious friends to me recently. 

On this last Sunday morning which I shall spend in my own 


1Mme. Grouitch will perhaps permit us to interrupt her to remind our readers 
that she has arrived safely in America.—THrE Eprrors. 
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home for a long time (even if the submarines let me pass) my 
spirit on waking was so low that the idea actually came to me 
that I would welcome even an accident to escape the risk of 
absolute failure in my new enterprise which has been prophe- 
sied—a failure which would be less a reflection upon the gener- 
ously intentioned visitors at the forthcoming Allied Bazaar than 
it would be upon me for having undertaken the impossible task 
of selling them some ten thousand artistic and useful objects 
that have been manufactured by the Allied soldiers in the prison 
camps of Germany and Austria-Hungary and in the intern- 
ment camps of Switzerland. 

But first let me tell you what it was that prompted me to 
write this letter to you. The accumulating numbers of The 
Outlook rest on a shelf above my bed. On Sunday mornings 
always, and often on other mornings, I begin the day by read- 
ing—often re-reading—its editorials, finding in them the stimu- 
lation, comfort, and inspiration which keep my mind at one 
with my own people. ‘This morning, oppressed by the tighten- 
ing of fear and shrinking about my poor human heart at the 
thought of leaving my dear husband and home so soon again, 
I reached out my hand for spiritual guidance. My touch fell 
quite by chance upon the August 8 number of The Outlook, 
and I opened it at the page of your stirring editorial entitled 
“ The Great Sacrifice.” Every word was a whip and a spur. 

Through the generous initiative of the Swiss people, led by 
the capable direction of the President of the International Red 
Cross, Mr. Gustave Ador, not only has it been possible to send 
food through Switzerland to millions of all the Allied prisoners 
of war, but also since one year and a half there has been or- 
ganized at various. points in Switzerland the internment of a 
large number of officers and men who, with illnesses and in- 
juries not so positively grave as to include them in the arrange- 
ments made for immediate repatriation, nevertheless stood sorely 
in need of better food and medical attention than could be given 
them in the hospitals of the prison camps. 

Hundreds of the internés have recovered so completely that 
they haye called for remunerative work that would enable 
them to earn the money that is being paid by their Governments 
for their keep at the Swiss hotels which have been turned into 
barracks for them. A certain number, it must be admitted, had 
lost the disposition to work, if they ever had it. Others knew 
no trade at which they could be employed, as so many were in 
Swiss factories and workshops. A large number are not yet, 
perhaps never will be, strong enough to undertake anything 
but light manual work that requires no expenditure of either 
nervous or muscular foree. The interned officers, acting on 
the suggestion of their own Governments and Legations, have 
organized, for the soldiers who have trades and are well enough 
to exercise them regularly workmen’s bureaus, through which 
employment is found. Those whoare too ill to leave their rooms 
have been taught some artistic handicraft similar to those 
practiced by so many of the wounded in the home hospitals. 
Convalescents are being trained in some handicraft or art that 
will be useful in the restoration of their destroyed homes after 
the war. But, owing to a lack of means for the purchase of the 
necessary installation of workshops, tools, and raw materials, 
none of these latter undertakings have progressed much beyond 
the kindergarten prospectus of applied design. Beadwork, 
basketwork, wood carving, glass blowing and painting, with 
some fearful attempts at art embroidery, have flooded Swiss 
bazaars, until there is no longer any market for the product of 
these activities, which have given not only remuneration but 
recreation to thousands of interned soldiers and civilians whose 
hands would otherwise have been idle while their spirits pined 
or raged to recover complete liberty. 

Here is where I come in. You have perhaps heard the story 
of the waiter who, when he had a holiday, went to help another 
waiter. 

The Allied and Swiss committees who have worked so ener- 
getically to provide employment for the internés and necessarily 
to dispose of the product, having heard of the success of the 
Allied Bazaars in America, appealed to me one day last summer 
for counsel and aid in arranging an Exhibition of Works of the 
Interned Allied Prisoners of War at the forthcoming Allied 
Bazaar in New York. The subject was first broached to me by 
Madame de Lapalud, an American woman, widow of a Swiss 





officer, whose eldest son volunteered for France at the outbreak 
of the war and was killed. 

The successful organization of the forwarding of the exhibit 
was made by Mr. Léon Poinsard, a distinguished Frenchman, 
who, stricken by overwork, has very recently died. 

It was the practical mind of a Belgian interned engineering 
officer that saw the advantage of employing as many of the 
Belgians as possible for making doors, windows, tables, benches, 
and cupboards for the restoration of the destroyed Belgian 
countryside. Latterly his staff have been engaged in making 
the doors and windows of the wooden barracks for the Amev- 
ican forces in the field, contracts for which were given to Swiss 
factories. 

The other day TI visited his workshops at Interlaken and 
Montreux and saw the Belgian soldiers sawing pine logs into 
boards, which were then planed and fashioned into rude but 
not unpicturesque furniture. At a primitive forge other work- 
men were making nails and hinges, with which the portable 
houses will be put together. A model of one of these had been 
set up for inspection. My heart thrilled when I heard it was 
intended for part of a hospital barracks for the American Army, 
and I longed to be the first to serub the floors and arrange the 
cots where the men who have done their duty and paid the 
price would find rest and treatment for their wounds. There is 
something more than moving in the conjunction of thought 
between our own troops and the Belgians who made of their 
bodies the ramparts of America’s continued liberty. 

Up above Lake Leman a heroic victim of the first days 
of August, 1914, Major Cawe, a perfect type of a fine officer 
and country gentleman, has turned an old hotel and its grounds 
into a model farm, where he is training his younger officers and 
men in stock-raising and vegetable planting. It would delight 
the heart of Mr. Hoover and his good kind to see tennis courts 
turned into chicken roosts and rabbit warrens. Colonel Cawe 
confided to me that the rest of his “ Noah’s Ark ” procession 
must wait until funds can be obtained from somewhere. He 
hoped it would be as the result of the Allied Bazaar, for many 
of his farm pupils employ their evenings carving and painting 
some of the objects that will make up the exhibit. There will 
be bead necklaces enough to delight the hearts of the whole 
population of the Fiji Islands ; baskets and other light house- 
keeping equipment enough for all the “ war brides” of Greater 
Manhattan; dainty glass bottles for my lady’s toilet ; and, oh, 
such delightful little toys, including types of all the Christian 
soldiers of the world, darling little carts, engines, and such 
wonderful birds and animals, with plumage and fur so natural 
that one has to stroke them to realize they are made of wood 
and paint. Every object of the exhibit bears a little diploma 
which certifies that it has been fabricated by the interned sol- 
diers of the Allies. 

There are beautiful carpets made by the English prisoners 
of war interned at Gunten, on the Lake of Thun. While 
inspecting the carpet atelier recently, I remarked that it was 
a pity that there were not more patterns to send to the Ameri- 
can exhibition. It is customary for the men to take two hours 
off at noon. Merely from overhearing my remark, that day and 
ever since they have gone back to work at one o’clock, with 
the result that the number of these carpets which will be for 
sale at the Allied Bazaar has been greatly increased. 

I trust the foregoing will be sufficient explanation that it 
is I who am coming to America as official delegate of the 
Central Committee of the Allied Swiss-American Commission, 
which is composed of representatives of all the Allied Lega- 
tions here, as well as the Swiss Organization for the Intern- 
ment. Certainly no apology can be due for bringing to 
America for sale at, the Allied Bazaar in New York, and else- 
where if there are to be other bazaars, examples of the work of 
duty-consecrated hands of the still suffering invalided prison- 
ers of war of the Allies, who have received hospitality from all 
classes of the Swiss population and the utmost generosity for 
the purchase of their output. Some one has said that if a neutral 
Switzerland did not exist it would have to be invented, and I 
am perfectly sure that every one of the millions of prisoners and 
refugees who have been saved from slow death and despair in 
prolonged captivity would inscribe their names on a monument 
to Swiss neutrality. MaBeEL §. Grourrcnu. 





DIGGING AT THE ROOT OF THE FOOD PROBLEM 


A DEBATE OVER THE PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION IN 
OUR BIGGEST MUNITION PLANT—THE AMERICAN FARM . 


And the food problem is a farm problem. Governmental 
control of farm products may alleviate the situation, but 
there is no law on the statute-books which will turn one bushel 
of wheat into two or put one pound of beef on the bones of a 
steer. The farm problem of America is much more fundamental 
than the discussion which has arisen since the prices of food 
began to soar might indicate. It is a problem that has always 
been with us. But the war has changed a problem for general 
and leisurely discussion into a crisis of international importance. 
To understand this problem something more than a compila- 
tion of statistics and agricultural bulletins is necessary. It is 
necessary not only to understand the bare facts of the case, it is 
also necessary to get in touch with the mental attitude of the 
men and women who are carrying on this essential industry. 
The farm problem is psychological as well as social and indus- 
trial. Without an understanding of the attitude of mind of 
those who own our farms it is hard to comprehend why certain 
experiments have failed and why certain experiments in the 
production or distribution of farm products have succeeded. 

In our issue of October 3 Mr. Theodore H. Price, editor of 
“ Commerce and Finance,” described his view of the conditions 
which led to the drift of population from the farms to the city, 
and suggested that patriotic capitalists might serve their coun- 
try by going into farming on a large scale and applying to it the 
methods which have made their own businesses successful. He 
specifically suggested that tracts of land could be obtained for 
this purpose by business men near the cities, and that labor to 
operate them could be taken by motor cars from the towns. 
“Such an experiment,” he said, “ if successful, would do more 
to advance the cause of American agriculture than all the price 
guarantees that the credit of the United States Government 
could support.” The suggestion of this experiment has called 
forth from our readers a very large body of comment, varying 
in length from a few words to elaborate treatises on the eco- 
nomics of agriculture, and in character from hot denunciation 
to warm commendation of Mr. Price’s views. 

Selections from these letters we publish here, not because we 
believe that any one has discovered a panacea for our agricul- 
tural problems, but because they do present vivid pictures of 
farm life and farm conditions and .show, how those who 
make their living from the soil feel toward some of the theories 
and suggestions of those who view the agricultural problems 
from the vantage-point of distance. 


Pinte: our biggest war pete is the food problem. 


ARE SOCIAL CONDITIONS ON THE FARM 
SATISFACTORY? 


Mr. Price, in pleading for the industrialization of our farms, 
declared that one of the reasons why young men are impelled to 
seek the cities could be found in the unnecessary drudgery of 
farm life. If any one should be acquainted with the drudgery 
of farm life, it should bea hired man on an unprogressive farm. 
Here is a letter written by an Eastern farm laborer to a former 
employer : 

DEAD AND BURIED ON A FARM 

Dear Mr. ——: This place is not what I was told in the 
beginning. It is quite a big farm, over four hundred acres of land 
iad fifty head of cattle. We are milking twenty-seven cows 
now, between three men—the boss, his father-in-law, and myself. 
The day’s work begins at 4:30 every morning, and by six o’clock 
we are through with milking and feeding and go for breakfast 
then. It is always7 p.m. by the time we get finished. To-day is 
—_ and I can consider myself lucky if I get through at 10:30 
A.M. The boss and his father-in-law sleep always a little longer 
than I, and I had fifteen cows milked already before any of them 
showed up. After milking I had to feed and clean the six horses 
and also clean both stables. Well, I am not going to put up very 
long with the job, as I was born to a different life, and I am 
also entitled to a little more pleasure. 

This place is miles and miles away from civilization, so I don’t 
hear and see nothing for the whole week. Last Sunday I had 
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the first and last newspaper in the land; it was nearly a week 
old; perhaps it came here by mistake or the butcher some 
meat tee up in it. I have not seen any paper since. I might 
just as well be dead and buried if I stay much longer. I get dis- 
irited and might do something wicked. But for the memory of 
ygone days I do not think I would have stayed this long. 
here is no opportunity here to hear a real good sermon or 
go to a nice little country church, as distances are too far from 
everything. This place is situated on a big hill, and Ihave quite 
a view from here. So in the morning when the sun breaks 
through the clouds I see the dim forms of old ——, and that 
remembers me always of the happy days I spent in ——, and 
whom have I to thank for it but you and your family? You 
were always so nice and good to me that words fail to express 
my gratitude. R 


The foregoing letter expresses vividly the conditions that 
frequently drive young people away from the country. The 
other side of the shield is here shown by a man who found the 
city’s drudgery equally unattractive. It is sometimes well to 
remember that distance lends enchantment to any view. 


CITY DRUDGERY 

The first twenty-five years of my life were spent in a city. 
Although I can lay claim to no experience as a sort worker, 
I do know something of office drudgery, and out of that experi- 
ence I feel that Mr. Price’s assertions as to ‘the sentiments of 
city workers regarding country life, and the high value such 
— are supposed to place upon the fact of contiguousness to 
arge groups of their fellow-men, to amusements, street cars, 
ete., are a little overdrawn. There are thousands of city-bred 
heads of families throughout the land who are tired of the tread- 
mill office grind, of shop and factory drudgery, who would gladly 
try the farm if they dared—not as mere day laborers, but as 
owners on a modest scale. After a residence of some ten years 
in rural com:aunities in New England, I have learned the folly 
of looking upon the average farm as an undeveloped mint. All 
that may reasonably be expected out of the average farm is a 
comfortable living and a hundred or two per annum laid up 
against the rainy day. Some years there is nothing to lay by. 
But there are compensations. First and foremost, that which 
wage-earners and even professional city men know nothing about 
—independence. A.M 


The following letter from a Michigan farmer furnishes spe- . 


cific testimony concerning the justice of Mr. Price’s contention 
that the country needs social development : 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE TIRED FARMERS 

I inserted an advertisement in the three daily papers of this city, 
stating that I wanted to buy a summer home with five acres or 
more of land. I received one hundred and forty-three replies of 
all sorts. In lauding their places a large proportion of those who 
answered stated that they wished to leave their farms for social 
reasons. This emphasizes the importance of social conditions in 
holding people on the farms, or rather the lack of them as a 
cause of driving them away from the farm. S. H. R. 


An agricultural and industrial agent of a Southern railway 
company does not believe that the social need of the country 
can be met by industrialization of our farms. He believes in 
keeping the home fires burning, preferably (we suspect) along 
the right of way of his own railway. That many railway com- 
panies, however, have done sound and valuable development 
work in establishing homes for settlers cannot and ought 
not to be denied. But the “ back-to-the-land ” movement has to 
be carried on under very excellent auspices to prove a success. 
This agricultural agent writes : 


A PLEA FOR LITTLE FARMS 


I am sending you two photographs, one of them showing a 
group of comfortable little cottages on one-acre farms ; the other, 
one of these farms after six months’ development by the owner. 
We provide these homes, including a comfortable, nicely finished 
little two-room cottage, a poultry-house and flock of poultry, a 
pig-pen and two pigs, a dozen standard three-year-old fruit trees, 
one hundred strawberry plants, one hundred dewberry plants, 
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twelve two-year-old grape-vines, a good well, and a set of garden 
implements, for $350. I maintain that it is a better home than 
was ever provided by a room in a boarding-house or an ordinary 
city tenement flat. ‘That country life can be made more attract- 
ive is also being demonstrated in many sections on the Pacific 
coast. The California Legislature has recently enacted legisla- 
tion providing an initial fund of half a million dollars for the 
development of attractive little farm communities, accessible by 
urban electric transportation to near-by cities. An acre of land 
will provide food for at least half a dozen families. Four-fifths 
of the products which enter into our daily life are controlled by 
organizations whose headquarters are in the larger cities. I main- 
tain that this is resulting in our becoming a Nation of employed 
dependents. The most satisfactory solution of this situation is to 
teach dependent city people how to maintain themselves and 
their families in a little home out on the land. — F.H.L. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION—IS IT GOOD OR BAD? 


Mr. Price’s article was a plea, not only for better social con- 
ditions on our farms, but also for a specific cure for some of the 
existent evils. The cure which he offered has come in for both 
hard blows and commendation from critics on and off the farm. 
One of the men who dissents most emphatically from Mr. Price’s 
suggestion writes us from Minnesota : 


WHO ARE “WE”? 


“We must industrialize farming as we have industrialized 
manufacturing,” says Mr. Price. But who are “ we’’? It appears 
that “we” are capitalists or “men of affairs and fortune,” by 
whom are meant very rich men who will take over “ the land in 
large tracts to which the laborer can go for his day’s work.” In 
short, the same process which has gradually transformed the 
small proprietary mechanic into a workman or a more or less 
important employee of the mammoth manufacturing corporations 
should be summarily applied somehow or other to agriculture. 
Mr. Price is simply regarding “social circumstances ” through 
reversed lenses. Do not most of the evils with which social reform 
is concerning itself arise from the very “ industrialization of in- 
dustry’ which he proposes to apply to agriculture ? Mr. Price’s 
proposition leads to increased grouping of population instead of 
distributing it. So far as a large part of farm population classed 
as laborers is concerned, the city conditions under industrializa 
tion are notoriously the thing to be avoided. Take the boy or 
girl who leaves the farm home to seek employment or fortune in 
the city—is there elsewhere such a loneliness or isolation as is 
his or her first and most impressive experience ? 

The whole recent progress of events has been to annex to farm 
life the very advantages of city life which he emphasizes. The 
telephone connects the farm not only with the city but also with 
other farms. The revolution effected by the automobile brings 
the farmer, his children, and even his employees as near the 
“bright lights ” as the city dwellers are themselves. The average 
farmer has now quicker and easier access to his social equals 
than the average city inhabitant has to his. The list of farm bet- 
terments—daily mail delivery, labor-saving machinery, sanita- 
tion, home comforts—is almost endless. 

The farm population itself has been and is successfully solvin: 
its own problems. “ Industrialization” would close to rura 
opportunity both social and economic progress. M. B. L. 


Any advice giver lays himself open to attack, no matter how 
well intentioned or excellent his advice may be. Mr. Price’s 
suggestion of an industrialized farm meets with the scant 
approval of a New York farmer : 

FEUDAL PEASANTS NOT NEEDED 
The prevailing urban view of the farmer is that he is an igno- 
rant hayseed, working, like a peasant of feudal times, with muscle 
but little brain, and yet that somehow he is raking in the shekels. 

Of course any city man can turn farmer and show the ignorant 

country people a thing or two about their business! I write with 

feeling because I am a city man born and bred, but happily 
turned farmer. The farmer is not “ out of touch with the world.” 

The better class of farmers are in every way as intelligent as the 

better class of business men. If I may be permitted to say it, they 

have a broader outlook on the world of affairs than is possessed 
by the business men of New York City. In a good farmer past 
middle age you can discover, if you will, a certain philosophy of 
life, an individuality of opinion on matters worth while, which is 
rare ina city man. The farmer does not “crave to go to the 
city” nearly as much as the city people crave to get out into the 
country. 

Mr. Price’s conception is that of a great estate worked by 
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laborers. Such are the farms owned by men who have made their 
pile inindustry. On them money eo lavishly, labor is wasted, 
’ 


wages in the community are raised, the farm workers become 
dissatisfied if they cannot work with electric lights. They often 
start out to show the common farmer how to farm it. They usu- 
ally end up as show places at which no attempt is made to pay 
the running expenses out of the farm receipts. L. 


An Ohio farmer, however, sees in Mr. Price’s suggestion the 


only hope for American agriculture. His letter was written, he 
says, “ after a pleasant day in the corn-field :” 


THE WAR WILL NECESSITATE RADICAL CHANGES 


When this old world settles back, after the war is over, who 
that has been getting princely wages for short hours will look 
at farm work, and of the boys in the army how many will be left 
alive, sound and untainted for farm industry? Mr. Price's plan 
is the nearest to a solution of the trouble that I can see. It calls 
for the operation of farm lands by capitalists, a virtual aband6én- 
ment by innumerable owners, and an organized arrangement 
where there would be no duplication and waste motion, where 
the workers could be handled with the efficiency now found in 
great industrial enterprises, and where tractors and other ma- 
chinery suitable to larger areas than our present fields could be 
used. With this may be counted wholesale buying of stipplies as 
well as wholesale marketing of products. I will simply say that 
there is any amount of food in this plan, and plenty of money 
for the investors. The loss of by-products, the feodiees of small 
fields, the deficiency of business ability of many farmers, if 
changed to a wholesale business administration, would give fully 
fifty per cent more returns. Fences alone are a nightmare. There 
is a loss of one acre under and about them on each ten-acre field, 
and it takes as much machinery to put in and care for a crop 
there as for fifty to one hundred acres. 

The best labor of the world is in the process of being spoiled 
and lost, and it will be of no use for the United States to pray, 
“ Feed me with food convenient for me,” until there is a radical 
change in the methods of growing it. W. W. BR. 


An “up-State” (N. Y.) farmer partly agrees with Mr. 


Price : 


TOO MUCH DIVERSIFICATION 


I agree with what you and Mr. Price say about the necessity 
of reorganization of agriculture. I disagree with Mr. Price's 
apparent assumption that agriculture is profitable. This is the 
reverse of the truth, and there is the root of the trouble. If the 
farmer gets ahead, it is by the most rigid economy, long hours of 
the eateds kind of work, and unpaid work done by wife and 
children. We have laws prohibiting child labor in factories, but 
many farmers could not make a living if they had to hire help 
to do the work that their children do without pay. The thing to 
do is to make agriculture as profitable as any other occupation 
or even a little more profitable, and then the farmers will have 
time and money for recreation. How is this to be done? By 
organizing farming on a larger scale, the same as other produc- 
tive enterprises. Forma stock company to go into the farming 
business. Buy up ten or twenty farms and combine them into one. 
Equip them with the best modern farm machinery, substituting 
one or two tractors for the eight or more of the teams of horses 
that were kept on the separate farms. I am certain that ample 
tools, machinery, and horses could be provided for the combined 


- farms with less investment than the total at present invested on 


the separate farms. With the larger organization it would be 
possible to assign different employees to special lines of work 
and so get greater efficiency. At present a farmer is a Jack-at- 
all-trades and a master of none. Buying and selling would be 


done on a larger scale, with consequent advantage. 
G. G. H., Jr. 


Mr. Price is not the only man who can suggest radical re- 


organization of American farm practice. The following quota- 
tion is from a civil engineer who is entitled to write “ General ” 
before his name : 


ANOTHER PLAN OFFERED 


The automobile has made it possible for our farmers to live in 
a social or community center, and go back and forth every day 
to their work and carry their help. The farm may bea mile or 
ten miles away—it can be sentheed uickly in the machine. 

The farmers, on my plan, will all live in modern bungalows in 
a square or circle around and facing the social center, on half- 
acre lots, the same as an army garrison. The parade ground, or 
patio, will contain all the educational, amusement, and public 
utilities. The community center must be governed by an expert 
manager—no city council, mayor, or political parties. All the 
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publie utilities—water-works, electric lights, hotels, banks, ete.— 
must belong to the farmers who live around the patio. Every 
farmer shall own his own home and farm; but the community 
center shall be owned, not by a multitude of corporations, as 1s 
now usual, but by one corporation, which will have for its share- 
holders all the farmers. The corporative marketing society will 
sell direet from preducer to consumer, as far as possible by 
parcel post. 

The plan is not new or an experiment; it is simply a re- 
arrangement of city management made possible by modern 
invention and civilization. By this plan the farmers will have 
everything that a city can give and much more. J. D. M. 


More interesting, perhaps, than suggestions of what might 
be done are the confirmations of Mr. Price’s theories drawn from 


men who have had practical experience. 


Here is a word of commendation from a Georgia “ industrial 


farmer :” 
FARM CORPORATIONS ALREADY SUCCESSFUL 

I am a farmer. I have been engaged in the production of food 
for seven years, operating along lines dictated by the very prin- 
ciples which Mr. Price presents. Any unprejudiced student of 
food economics must agree that by just so much as farming be- 
comes organized along the lines set forth by Mr. Price will 
the agricultural problem approach solution. If any criticism is 
to be made of Mr. Price’s article, it must be that he does not go 
far enough—that he does not emphasize sufficiently the essential 
that agricultural enterprises must be conducted by corporations. 
The corporation is the recognized modern medium to business 
efficiency. The food-producing corporation almost automatically 
assumes the functions of a distributer as well as — and 
preserver. It eliminates the middleman. It means better wage 
conditions and better living conditions for labor. I am firmly 
convinced that the large corporate farm not adjacent to a large 
community center can and will itself become a civic center, 
affording attractions sufficient to hold its employees. The large 
corporate farming organization offering reasonable wages, 
limited hours of work, opportunity for promotion, and means 
for recreation and education will possess an appeal which will 
considerably aid in the matter of labor supply. | * capital and 
the public generally come to know of the success already being 
achieved by farming corporations, the movement into business 
farming will rapidly gather momentum. L. B. M. 


A New Jersey fruit-grower is likewise convinced of the prac- 
ticality of some forms of agricultural industrialization. He has 
described his achievements more fully than his Georgia co- 
laborer : 


SCIENCE AND GOOD MANAGEMENT NEEDED 


I have been trying to develop the sort of farm you outline. 
We met your first requirement of the social environment for the 
farm help by locating near railway station and trolley. We visit 
the men in their homes, advise in their troubles and problems, 
and in turn ask their suggestions as to the best solution of farm 
questions. We have a social evening at our farm home, a bonus 
for length of service, etc. Experience leads me to give more 
weight to this spirit of co-operation than I do to the eight to ten 
hour day which you advocate. However, we work on a nine- 
hour schedule and pay overtime when the day men work after 
hours. 

It is very important, as you point out, that an executive head 
should manage the enterprise. Few farmers are endowed with 
ability both to select efficient, sober employees and then to plan 
and assign the work to suit the men. On many farms enough 
time is lost each season through mistakes of management to 
admit of an eight-hour day. We handle our farm on a cash 
basis and keep a cash-book from which we determine every year 
how much profit any important crop has netted. From this we 
have concluded that we cannot grow potatoes successfully, but 
that tomatoes and sweet corn, apples and peaches, are the most 
yrofitable for our soil and market. Consequently we specialize 
in the latter crops. No work has yet been found to employ a 
full force of men in winter as well as in summer. This is one of 
the inherent difficulties of the farming business. The best sug- 
gestion seems to be to discover some way to treat surplus fruit 
and vegetables in summer so that with little extra wok they can 
be kept till winter, when they could be canned or otherwise pre- 
me This would permit the farmer both to obtain more stable 
prices and to keep his whole force busy all the time. A. A. H. 


From New Orleans comes a third letter testifying as to the 
alvantage of applying industrial methods to the farm. The 
writer has had experience both in the production and distribu- 
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tion of farm products, for he is the president of a co-operative 
company which controls sixty-one retail stores and four meat 
markets : 

PROFITSHARING A BASIS FOR BETTERMENT 


On my 1,500-acre plantation, not far from New Orleans, I am 
doing, or outdoing, Mr. Price’s outlines in his article on agricul- 
tural organization. I already had the market for the products to be 
raised, having grocery stores and meat markets. I bought a first- 
class old plantation. It has a big thirty-room mansion. We re- 
tained the former manager and about thirty colored families, 
who occupy cottages. We have forty mules and a tractor plow, 
now operating day and night. We have the initial dairy build- 
ings up and about eighty cows. We have seven hundred hens 
and seventy hogs. We shall have work for seventy-five families. 
We have phen provided a kindergarten, a teacher and social 
leader, a music band, and two baseball teams. There will be a 
profit-sharing system. 

Our country has been for many years tending toward excess- 
ive costs for foods. Some of us business heads ought to give as 
much attention to food production as we have been giving to 
factory goods. 

It is a mistake to suppose that country life needs to be unso- 
cial or isolated, or the work slavish. It is true that things have 
changed. On our old homestead, where I grew strong and had a 
= time on plain living and sound thinking, I in later years 

ound my nephew riding a sulky cultivator and driving with 
buckskin gloves, and going to town in an automobile. Some 
people may consider this progress; I consider it decadence. 

On our plantation no one has gone away in the great exodus 
to the North for high wages, but, on the contrary, we have many 
applicants anxious to come on account of the social and educa- 
tional attractions. H. O. N. 


THE QUESTION OF ADEQUATE RETURN 


That elaborate plans for the industrialization of farming are 
not needed is the view of a great many of those who have written 
The Outlook concerning Mr. Price’s article. Most of these 
men are satisfied that adequate living conditions on the farm 
can be provided by one very simple method. Just give the 
farmer a chance to earn a living wage. Thai chis living wage 
can be secured by eliminating the middleman and the creation 
of more direct methods of distribution without any such radical 
plan as Mr. Price has suggested seems to be very generally 
believed. A New York farmer puts this opinion briefly : 


MONEY THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE 


There is but one real reason for the unpopularity of farming as 
a calling. It is areason which writers in popular magazines glide 
carefully around and erect barriers of fanciful schemes against. 
It is felt by fathers and mothers, who would gladly keep their 
boys and girls on the farm if they could. It is fought until backs 
are bent and hands gnarled. It is the sole occasion of the daylight- 
to-dark hours of the farmer. The reason, briefly, is that farming 
does not pay. The exodus from the farms is because manufac- 
turing, mercantile, and professional pursuits offer money returns 
which cannot be hoped for from agriculture. M. B. D. 


The evils of profitless farming are visited not only on the 
farmer, but on the consumer as well. Farming is in many ways 
a gambling proposition. A Montana woman farmer places part 
of the blame for this condition on the bankers : 

STARVING PIGS OR STARVING BELGIANS ? 

Last year we had a wonderful harvest, this year practically 
nothing. If the farmers had their machinery and live stock paid 
for, they could stand a poor year, but having to pay two prices 
for everything they buy, nobody gets out of debt. This fall the 
banks would let them have money for seed wheat—at 10 per 
cent! So do not be surprised, you Easterners, if Montana farm- 
ers do not come right to the front next year with an abundant 
supply of wheat. Most of the wheat raised this year will be used 
to feed starving pigs and horses, instead of starving Belgians. 

E. W.T. 

A New York poultry farmer believes that the solution of the 
problem lies in the elimination of the middleman. He is not yet 
ready to give up the traditional independence of small farm life : 

GIVE THE FARMER GOOD PRICES; HE WILL MAKE HIS OWN 

SOCIAL LIFE 


Why have the boys left the farm? Not pomeety to have a 
good time, but to better themselves financially. They went from 
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home to get some of the money that seemed to come so easily to 
the city dweller. 

The system of food distribution, with commission men, whole- 
salers, speculators, and retailers, has also been an underlying 
cause of the country boys leaving the farm. Double or triple the 
farmer’s income, and you will keep the boys on the farm, and, in 
addition, bring many city boys there. 

Rather than invest money and brains in a plan that would re- 
sult in astill larger growth of the towns, devote the same to devis- 
ing a plan to cut down the middleman’s profits. Then allow the 
farmer to select his own way of spending his extra money to buy 
the comforts of city life without leaving the farm. H. W. B. 


A Kentucky horse-trainer emphasizes a pee which is being 
brought home to every one on the farm at the present time. He 
believes that profitless farming has been caused by high-priced 
labor : 


THE WAR AND FARM LABOR 


There is but one thing that is wrong with agricultural condi- 
tions, and this has been brought about, for the most part, by the 
war. It is the competitive bidding which munition plants, steel 
plants, automobile plants, and, in fact, industrial centers generally, 
are making for the labor supply of the country. Production this 
vear has been limited by the quantity of labor to be secured. Negro 
men are now making in Kentucky as much as $7.50 aday cutting 
corn. City people must expect to pay double and quadruple for 
food when the farmer has to pay $7.50 a day for unskilled labor. 
Around almost any city or town in our State of Kentucky there 
is abundant opportunity for laborers to leave their homes in the 
morning, spend the day on the farm, and return to the city lights 
at night. they do it? The writer has seen farmers in seasons 
of rush work stand on the streets and beg and plead in vain with 

‘idle men to go and help them on the farm. 

Mr. Price is right when he says the scarcity of food is due to 
the rush of poke to the industrial centers. Why do they go? 
Because they can make more money. What is the remedy ? Let 
food prices go to the actual cost of production. The erop of farm 
hoys will solve the food problem if they can be assured prices 
for farm products equal in profit to the products of industrial 
centers. 

The Government allows coal to be sold at $2.40 a ton which 
costs $1.20 to produce. If it will set the price of wheat at $4 a 
bushel, corn $2, hogs 25 cents, beef 18 cents, lamb 55 cents, wool 
$1, butter 90 cents, milk 23 cents a quart, there will soon be an 
abundance of all these things. These prices are none too high in 
comparison to city-produced materials. W.S. A. 


A New York civil engineer in a comprehensive article on 
“ Co-ordination and Co-operation ” pleads for direct dealing 


between farmer and consumer as a means of benefiting both : 


A * PRO-CON ” PROPOSITION 


The country has labored under a constantly increasing load of 
inefficiency in the production and distribution of farm products. 
Production is now hampered by an entire lack of previously de- 
termined information as to the demand for definite quantities of 
each kind of produce. Failure to receive returns commensurate 
with labor and expense of production does more than any one 
thing to discourage the farmers. As a rule, they receive only 
about forty per cent of the money paid by the consumer to the 
retail store. The efficiency of the farmer can be increased sev- 
eral hundred per cent, but it is necessary that he receive a 
proper share of the returns. When the retail price last season 
for Brussels sprouts was 30 cents a quart, the producer was re- 
ceiving only 6 cents ; string beans were held at 14 cents a quart 
and the grower was receiving less than 2 cents ; cauliflower were 
held at 25 or 30 cents a head when wholesalers reported to grow- 
ers the market was “ flooded,” and actually dumped car-loads 
into garbage scows at the docks in order to prevent “ breaking ” 
the market; or, in other words, prevented the massesof the peo- 
ple from obtaining cheap food ‘while at the same time charging 
the producer with the freight bills and destroying hix produce. 

A pro-con (producer to consumer) farm, for instance, prop- 
erly equipped ard well managed, situated within motor-trucking 
distance of New York City, can be made to pay good returns 
on the investment and at the same time deliver better produce 
to city consumers at less cost than now prevailing. The jig 
ment of such a system would make it possible to improve con- 
ditions of agricultural life without depending upon philanthropic 
patriots to make good any deficits. CE. B. 


A Virginia farmer declares that farmers are unable to com- 
pete in the industrial labor market. He points out the effect 
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which this handicap will have upon the prosecution of the 
war : 
HELPING UNCLE SAM TO LICK THE GERMANS 

All sorts of theories are being advanced as to why the farmer 
doesn’t make a better showing. Ask the farmer himself—you 
will have to go out into the field to find him. What does he say ? “I 
know we need improvements, and I thought I'd have a big profit | 
on my wheat crop this year, but somehow I didn’t. Fertilizer is 
high, labor is searce. ve got nothing against the Government. 
I’m putting in more wheat this fall because I want old Uncle 
Sam to lick the Germans. If supply and demand had been 
allowed to tix prices this year, ’d get much more for my wheat 
than the price fixed by those fellows in Washington. The steel 
corporation has declared thirteen hundred per cent dividends. 
It makes me feel the farmer is entitled to a ‘ reasonable profit.’ 
I guess those improvements ’Il have to wait a while.” 

Here we come to the real cause of the farm problem. The 
farmer cannot compete with city wages, nor will he be able to 
compete until he can determine his own prices for his own prod- 
ucts and control their sale and distribution. Grant the farmer 
these advantages, and his other problems will soon take care of 
themselves. W. B. M. 


Apparently the labor problem in North Dakota is as difficult 
as the labor problem in Virginia. Added to this there is also 
the handicap of high interest rates on borrowed money. Gov- 
ernmental farm loans have apparently not yet solved this 
woman farmer’s problem : : 
WAR CORRESPONDENTS WANTED IN NORTH DAKOTA 
I own a section farm. I am not even a club woman, but a 
uiet, stay-at-home mother. I have no husband to keep me, and 
find it takes a great deal of energy and thought to manage my 
own property successfully. But I think I understand something 
of the signs of the times. 
You have personal representatives on the battle-lines in Europe. 

- You should send some here to the Northwest, where the battle 
for food is going on. They would find that, with all our National 
talk of fighting for democracy, here is a virtual serfdom. It is 
produced by usurious rates of interest. Nowhere can the average 
tenant farmer get money at less than 10 per cent. Seven or 
eight of my neighbors, in «pom of the relatively high prices of 
grain, are preparing to hold auction sales. 

Also, there is terrific waste. Hundreds of bushels of grain, as 
I write, are sprouting all over my farm, all over the farms of my 
neighbors, all along the roads—neglected, wasted grain that 
would feed thousands of the starving. During my threshing I 
pomeeny drove all through the neighborhood to get a man or 
oy to drive a hay-rake to gather wheat from seventy acres that 
the bundle-gatherers would not stoop to pick up. Waste at thresh- 
ing iseverywhere. Oppression and lack of thrift go hand in hand. 
If next year the Government would make interest rates above 
6 per cent illegal, and then take over the threshing, hauling, 
and marketing of grain, it would be an object-lesson of thrift 
and result in profit to all. G. B. W. 


One of the difficulties of handling the labor proposition on the 
farm according to the current industrial practice is clearly 
shown in the following letter : 

A SPLENDID THEORY, BUT— 

Mr. Price has a splendid theory, but— His discussion of the 
city end of the matter is masterly, and but for practical experi- 
ence in the country end I might have been convinced. But cows 
must be milked twice in twenty-four hours at equal intervals. 
How could this be done in an eight or ten hour day? How can 
feeding and caring for stock be limited to one-third of the 
twenty-four hours? Mr. Price says: “The automobile and the 
motor bicycle have solved the problem of transportation.” How 
would this work out in New England, where for about six 
months of the year no autos or cycles can be used, owing to snow 


or mud? E. C. W. 


The relation, between hours of labor and the labor prob- 
lem on the farm is also pointed out by a Long Island farmer. 
Give the farm laborer 4 mosaeee return and he will be satisfied 
to accept the hours of labor demanded by the laws of nature : 

FACTORY WAGES FOR FARM LABORERS 
I maintain that people do like to farm and to live on a farm, 
and that it is mostly a question of reasonable profit. Up to the 
last three or four years the average farmer made a labor income 
of less than $500 a year. Boys on large profitable farms seldom 
leave the farm. 
Farming is not only a way of making a livelihood, but it is a 
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way of living. It is out of the question to reorganize the farm 
on the basis of a factory. No matter whether the emergency 
be a smoking lamp in the incubator, a weasel in the hen-house, a 
new-born colt or calf, a horse sick with colic, a cow out of the 
pasture, or trouble with an irrigation ditch, the farmer must be 
there. Few farmers work more hours a year than a laborer in a 
great factory, but nature sets the hours of labor, and at certain 
seasons they must work long hours. 

The fundamental difficulty with farming has been the low 
prices. When we can pay even nearly factory wages, we will get 
plenty of labor, for normal men and women like to work out of 
doors. Give us fair returns for our capital and labor, stop perse- 
cuting our organizations for efficiency in business, and farmers 
will settle their own problems without the aid of professional 
reorganizers. H. F. B. 


Most of the objections to Mr. Price’s plans are briefly summed 
up by a writer from an Eastern experiment station. Like so many 
other critics of Mr. Price’s theory, he sees more hope in an im- 
provement of the present system than in any radical upsetting of 
traditional methods. Like the previous writer, he believes that 
farming is not only a business but also a mode of life which 
outsiders cannot properly comprehend : 


FARMING NOT A GET-RICH-QUICK SCHEME 


Let us not waste time in trying to recruit farmers and farm 
laborers from city factories. Most of them would be miserable 
in the country. Mr. Price, with the true instinct of the city man, 
imagines farmers are miserable. The truth is that not many really 
successful farmers move to the city, nor do they desire to do so. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Our farming industry must be rejuvenated by men and women 
who understand and enjoy country life. It is not a get-rich-quick 
scheme, but it offers many things worth while. R. R. B. 


These letters supply side-lights on the agricultural problem of 
America more illuminating, perhaps, than can be found in many 
exhaustive treatises. Outside critics of any industry or profes- 
sion always find it easy to show insiders the error of their ways. 
Frequently these errors do exist, but with almost equal fre- 

uency they are the result of fundamental conditions of which 
the outsider has no knowledge. 

The writers of these letters agree that farming must be made 
more pleasant, more efficient, and more profitable. But most 
farmers are unanimous in ‘the belief that if farming can be 
made more profitable efficiency and improved social conditions 
will necessarily follow. Where the stimulus of profit is lacking 
or inadequate it is difficult to improve labor conditions or living 
conditions in any industry, and to this statement farming is no 
exception. 

How best to increase the profit of farming is a question of 
interest not only to the farmer but to the whole Nation as well. 
Better farming means more and cheaper food; more and 
cheaper food in time of peace means easier living. But in time 
of war it may mean National salvation. 

If the publication of these letters provokes any thought on 
the farm problems of America and the relation of this problem 
to the winning of the war, their publication will be more than 
justified. 


THE AIR SCOUT: THE ADVENTURES OF ARNOLD ADAIR 


BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 
STRAFING JACK JOHNSON 


out of his office to give us orders for the day’s work, 

“ you will report to Battery Thirty-seven this morning for 
artillery services. See to your wireless equipment and arrange 
your signals with Captain Philbert. You have been to his head- 
quarters ?” 

“Yes, sir, I know his quarters—on the second hill above 
Morey.” 

“ Quite right. You will have to land on the Morey field and 
telephone for a car if none is waiting there. Green will accom- 
pany you.” 

I saiute and hurry to the hangar. My mechanics are already 
adjusting the wireless box in the front seat of the Farman 
pusher: She is a slow-going bus, capable of making only ninety 
miles an hour with my weight alone, but she is a stanch, relia- 
ble machine for reconnaissance work. A “ spotter ” has to fly 
at rather low altitude to see clearly the exploding shells. He is 
fairly well protected from machine-gun fire as low as two thou- 
sand feet by light armor.plate under his seat. The rest of the 
machine is non-resisting, and bullets puncture the fabric any- 
where without seriously impairing her flying ability. 

As I enter the hangar I see David busily engaged with his 
own machine. His mechanics are admiringly watching him, their 
hands full of tools. The other members of our squadron are 
strolling down to the field to see us get away. They will soon 
follow in lighter scouting Nieuports to protect us from enemy 
raids. 

I had been sent across the trenches before daylight this morn- 
ing to carry one of our Swiss spies into the enemy’s camp. 
Having attained the highest possible elevation over our lines 
before crossing No Man’s Land, I shut off the engine, so that 
no attentive ear in the German camp would detect my approach; 
and glided quietly over the trenches and back some three miles 
into the enemy’s lines. A wide circle brought us over the wood- 
land, plainly marked under me by the silvery Aisne shining in 
the moonlight. Here I signaled my passenger to prepare to 


IEUTENANT'‘ADAIR,” says Colonel Dema‘n, coming 


drop. 

This dropping business is rather a delicate operation. The 
airplane is checked in speed by pointing her nose up vertically 
until she has lost practically all headway. The agile parachute 





jumper must clamber out of his seat and cling with his hands 
to the edge of the cowl, with his body suspended in air. His 
age is fastened under his armpits and to his belt. The 

ulk of the parachute fabric is hanging down behind his shoul- 
ders, swinging clear of the body of the airplane. Fastened in 
front of his chest is the caged carrier pigeon, which must receive 
solicitous care in the descent and during the inevitable landing 
amid the trees. 

The precise moment for letting go arrives as the machine 
begins to waver in the air. Then, the rush of wind ceasing to 
blow -back his parachute into the propeller, it will quickly 
unfold and support his falling weight within a hundred and 
twenty or a hundred and thirty feet drop. The release of his 
weight coincides with the stalling of the airplane. The pilot has 
his hands full for a moment in righting his machine from the 
backward tail dive. The tail is gradually swung up until the 
airplane is again horizontal. Then, dipping her nose down, she 
is glided away as far as possible from the scene of operations 
before starting the engine and awakening the stilly night with 
the barking of the exhaust. From a height of two thousand feet 
the airplane will glide considerably over two miles before its 
approach to the ground compels restarting the motor. At that 
distance from the parachute there is no more necessity for 
secrecy, and the pilot then turns on his roaring engine and 
makes his way back to camp. 

In the meantime the spy has landed among trees or bushes, 
where the parachute is concealed or destroyed. In German uni- 
form he proceeds with his dangerous reconnoitering with the 
speed that circumstances permit. 

This morning at breakfast, only two hours after my return, 
the captain discovered the home-coming pigeon. Bound under 
her body a thin paper map was secured. informer had been 
successful in his quest, and now indicated with admirable pre- 
cision the location of a concealed “ Jack Johnson ” that had been 
industriously battering our interior for days. So cleverly was 
the gun hidden that our most hazardous surveys from the air 
had given us absolutely no clue as to its location. 

The huge battery was completely covered by a trellis-work of 
trees and branches. It had evidently been taken to its position 
during the night from the river. According to the map, it 
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(c) PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 


GENERAL BYNG, THE HERO OF THE LATEST BRITISH DRIVE 


The Hon. Sir Julian Hedworth George Byng was born in 1862, and is therefore now in his 56th year. He is the seventh son of the second Earl 
of Strafford. He joined the Tenth Royal Hussars in 1883; attained the rank of Colonel during the Boer War ; became Major-General in 1909 ; 
commanded the Canadian Corps at the Battle of the Somme and when they effected the capture of Vimy Ridge in the Battle of Arras last April. 
During the present successful offensive he has commanded the Third British Army, and has been promoted from the rank of Lieutenant-General 
to that of General 


BAIN NEWS SERVICE (c) PAUL THOMPSON 
GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER PERCY GRAINGER, WELL-KNOWN MUSICIAN, JOINS THE COLORS 
See The Outlook of November 28, p. 488, for a sketch of Clemenceau’s career Mr. Grainger, whose power as a pianist and originality as a composer are well 
and a characterization of his personality known to American audiences, was born in Australia, but is a naturalized citizen 
ear ee : of the United States. He has enlisted in the U. 8. Coast Artillery and is a 
member of the band 


(Cc) WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


THE KAISER AND HIS STAFF IN RUMANIA = 


The Kaiser is the third figure from the left; his somewhat haggard features indicate the effect of the great struggle for which the world holds him responsible. This ex: 
In the background are seen some of the oil wells which have proved a rich booty to the Germans, and which the Imperial party have probably just inspected 








(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD (c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
JERUSALEM—THE POOL OF HEZEKIAH VENICE—LOOKING SOUTHWEST FROM THE CAMPANILE 
The British army is closing in on the Holy City and it may soon be rescued The fate of Venice depends on the Italian defense at the Piave River. If it fails, 
from the rule of the Turk Venice will probably be surrendered to the Teutons 


TWO WORLD-FAMOUS CITIES THAT MAY BE PRIZES OF WAR FOR OPPOSING SIDES IN THE GREAT CONFLICT 
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COURTESY OF DENVER AND RIO GRANDE SYSTEM s : 
NEW FINE ARTS MUSEUM AT SANTE FE, NEW MEXICO 
This example of the New Mexican mission style of architecture was dedicated November 24, when it was formally transferred from the School of American 
Research to the State of New Mexico 
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occupied a natural gulch in which the gun itself lay concealed 
only thirty feet from the river’s edge. No road into this ravine 
was visible from thesky. A dozen of us who had been searching 
that region for a week could make an affidavit to that. The 
Germans had floated their gun down from Neufchatel during 
the night and had mounted it and covered it with trees and 
branches before day broke. 

On “ Queen’s Knight’s 4th,” as Hoyle would have it, a tiny 
red cross was marked on our one-hundred-foot scale chessboard 
map, indicating the exact spot of the big gun’s foundation. The 
north half of the river occupied most of the remainder of the 
square. 

A code message at the bottom of the slip of paper informed 
us that our spy was so far undiscovered. He would meet the 
airplane at the time and place agreed upon for his return into 
our lines. And now we were to watch that “Q. K. 4th” and 
correct the range of our nearest battery until it demolished it. 

“Come along, kid,” I said to David; “Tl show you the 
way to Morey. Everything all right with my wireless?” I 
inquired of Brownie, my mechanic. 

“ Right as a rabbit,” replied Brownie, grinning. 

* Mind you get back for lunch, Arnold,” said Lancer, walk- 
ing out onto the field, his arm in mine; “and now, remember, 
when I double one no trumps you must always come back at 
them with a two bid in your best suit. You lost me a week’s 
pay with your fool bidding last night.” é 

*T don’t bid what I haven’t got,” I replied, indignantly. 
* How about my week’s pay you made me lose ?” 

“ Well, do a good job with the Boches this morning and get 
home to your family. Time hangs heavy on my hands, old son.” 

Ten minutes later David and I had landed at Morey and 
were bumping over the rough mountain road in a flivver. A 
guard was in charge of our two wireless airplanes, and we 
were being taken to the Captain for our final instructions. His 
dugout lay within a hundred yards of his battery, and was con- 
nected with it by a spacious, well-kept communication trench. 
Elaborate pains were taken to conceal all evidences of occupa- 
tion from airplane eyes above. Great trees had been trans- 
planted and cleverly grouped about his 75’s. Grass sod was 
luxuriantly growing over the top of his dugout and trenches. 
Not a path was permitted to be worn across any space visible 
from above. 

A poilu sat on an empty box in the underground telephone 
station, his wireless receiving phones pressed to his ears. Far 
overhead, strung between the tops of two fir trees, was the aerial 
or antennex, also carefully concealed from airplane observation. 

Two batteries of two guns each were pointing their noses 
northward, anxiously sniffing the breeze to catch a scent of 
their target. Twenty or thirty men were standing at attention, 
and saluted as David and I were brought forward. 

Military airmen enjoy a distinguished position in the modern 
army. Circumscribed by little or no discipline, they are the 
true free lances of twentieth-century warfare. Treated with 
deference and politeness by officers as well as by the men of the 
ranks, and relied upon to command their own movements with- 
out especial instructions, natural impulse might lead them to 
assume an improper self-appreciation and_ self-complacency. 
But such is not the case. 
cial rebuke to an impudent or ‘irresponsible air scout. Flirting 
constantly with death, and soberly proud of his peculiar useful- 
ness, the airman avoids instinctively any cheapening of his dis- 
tinction. Every day incredible deeds of heroism and valor are 
performed by the fliers which are never reported and never 
known. If medals and military crosses were consistently 
awarded, every airman would of necessity be almost daily deco- 
rated. His opportunities are always thick upon him. Embracing 
death is easy to the airman, compared to the pain of confessing 
a shameful act to his fellows. That kind of torture eventually 
drives the remorseful pilot to deliberate suicide. 

The story of one such episode is well known to the older 
members of our corps. One poor frightened lad who fled in ter- 
ror and left a fellow-scout alone to fight his way clear of an 
-overwhelming force returned headlong into the combat a few 
minutes later and hurled his machine deliberately into the 
nearest enemy airplane. Both machines fell together, their wings 
broken and both engines blazing with fierce flames. By com- 
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mon consent the enemy air fighters withdrew from the field—all 
knowing too well the cause of this terrible sacrifice. Impelled 
by that noble chivalry of the air service, they paid a last hon- 
est tribute to this atonement. 

I saluted the double row of gunners as I passed them, vowing 
that I should merit their personal respect before the day’s work 
was done. 

“This is great good fortune, boys,” cried the Captain 
with enthusiasm as Bavid and I entered his dugout. “ Twenty 
minutes will do the job if we have any luck. Have you seen 
this little map? We will drop fifty shells, fifteen pounds each, 
into that bit of a hollow from each of our four babies here 
within one minute after you correct our range. That makes two 
hundred shells a minute—a ton and a half of steel to the min- 
ute. How many minutes will it require to smear that German 
battery over the landscape once we have the range, boys? eh. 
what?” He laughed, rubbing his hands together eagerly. 

“ Tt’s four miles and a quarter to the far bank of the river 
from this spot. How long will it take your airplane to get 
there?” 

“ Fifteen minutes will do to get our elevation and position,” 
I replied. “ But we will need another fifteen to get back from 
here to the Morey flying-field and get away, sir.” 

“Very good. It is now 6:10. We shall see you as you fly 
over us. At 6:40 we begin firing.” 

“ Anthony,” he called to the wireless operator, “ we will use 
the clock code. And you,” said the captain, turning to me, 
“send your messages on two minutes’ changes. Begin on two 
hundred meters. At the end of two minutes tune your instru- 
ment up to three hundred meters, next four hundred, then five 
hundred. If the Germans succeed in jamming your messages, 
come back to four hundred, then three hundred, then two hun- 
dred. Do you follow me?” 

David and I nodded. “ Shall we report back to you, cap- 
tain ?” I inquired. 

“No, not unless something goes wrong,” he replied. “ You 
van signal us when we’ve done enough.” - 

Running back to the road, David and I jumped into the 
vibrating car and were soon bouncing across the fields and back 
over the hills to Morey. Battery Thirty-seven lay behind a ridge, 
four or five hundred feet in height, thickly covered with brush 
and timber. Only one poor narrow wagon road approached it 
from Morey to where it lay hidden two miles back of our 
trenches. The guns fired blindly through the branches of the 
neighboring trees, over the intervening hills, across the invisible 
trenches and No Man’s Land, and rained their fifteen-poun« 
shells over a span of ground that could be calculated to a foot. 

The distant target is imagined by the gunners to be the very 
center of a clock. If over-shooting is discovered, we signal back 
“ Twelve o’clock, sixty yards,” or whatever the distance is, indi- 
eating that the direction is correct, but the distance too great. 
The 75’s are then altered sufficiently to bring back the falling 
missiles approximately sixty yards. If the bursting shells fall at 
ten o'clock or two o'clock, at eight o’clock or four o’clock, the 
correction is quickly made upon the receipt of this information. 

The eastern gun at the right end of the battery is No. 1; 
the next is No. 2; then come No. 3 and No. 4. Salvos of five 
shots each are fired in this order, so that the airplane spotter 
can identify the error of each particular gun and correct it by 
telegraphing : “ No. 3—six o’clock, one hundred yards,” or 
“* No. 1—nine o’clock, thirty yards.” 

As we climb into our machines [ caution David to keep watcli 
of the shells from No. 1 and No. 2 only. If any accident puts 
me out of it, he is to report for all four of our guns. If enemy 
aircraft approach, we are to beat a retreat and not to attempt 
ae td with them. 

e climb into our seats, snap on our safety belts, and slip on 
our goggles. Moving the controls to see that all are working right, 
testing the wireless apparatus for the last time, examining the 
magazine of the machine gun, and placing the automatic pistol 
handily into my blouse pocket, I raise my arm up over my hea, 
and the attentive helpers pull away the blocks. David follows 
immediately behind me. Seventy yards across the field I raise 
the elevators and the big machine slips off the ground and cuts 
into the wind. 

At the end of two spirals over the little village of Morey 
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my indicator points to six thousand feet. The clock on the dash- 
board says 6:30. I look around and see that David is at 
the same height, a short distance behind me. We have ten 
minutes to reach our station over the Aisne. Two minutes are 
enough. 

Circling around to the west, we pass over the trees under 
which the men of Battery Thirty-seven are watching us. Still 
climbing, we cross the trenches, pass above the swaying captive 
observation balloons, both French and German, note the dispo- 
sition of the floating air patrols above us, and prudently leave 
on our left the anti-aircraft battery, for whose accuracy we have 
the utmost respect. 

We follow cundh bank of the Aisne and fly directly over 
the wooded hollow where lies concealed our unsuspecting tar- 
get. It is ashort, deep ravine surrounded with splendid forests, 
as yet unmutilated by war. The trees in the hollow so blend it 
with the adjoining hills that I am unable to distinguish from 
our elevation our exact bull’s-eye. Thirty feet from the river 
can be nicely estimated, but we must drop to a lower level to 
pick up the outlines of the ravine. 

I raise the lid from my wireless. instrument over my right 
knee and unwind niy spindle, which lets the four wires stream 
out behind the tail of my machine. Pulled steadily along by 
the rushing airplane, the counterpoise wires flatten out behind 
and whine through the air. Overhead along the top plane my 
antennz wires are strung. Both sets of wires are connected 
with the instruments in the cockpit of the airplane by insulated 
communication wires running through protected parts of the 
machine. 

As the hands of the clock point to 6:40 I am headed back 
towards the river, looking through my glasses at the undulating 
landscape below. Promptly on the minute tiny puffs of smoke 
and dirt begin to play among the trees. “ There goes one, and 
now two baton” think to myself. Instantly a confusion of 
slashes in the waters of the Aisne indicate the under-aiming of 
our No. 2 gun. Over my receiver I hear David sending, 
“ Two—eight o’clock, two hundred yards.” 

No. 3 follows, and likewise bombards the water fifty yards into 
five o’clock. After a fifteen-second pause No. 4 pours in her 
salvo, and in the wreckage that ensues I discover how flimsy 
is the covering of trees and branches that concealed the big 
gun of the Germans in the hollow. Our No. 4 has made a bull’s- 
eye the first shot ! 

Sending in my report to correct No. 3, I cannot help adding, 
“ Four exactly O. K.,” though such compliment is uncalled for 
and not according to Hoyle. 

Circling back, I alter the wave-length of my transmitter, in 
accordance with instructions. My receiver tells me the enemy 
wireless operators somewhere are already busily engaged in 
destroying our messages through their more powerful equip- 
ment. My overhead wires crackle and sparkle into my receiver, 
so that I can no longer hear David’s radio messages. 

I miss the order of salvos during the second round. The 
Germans are not only quick to respond with their wireless 
jamming, but their anti-aircraft batteries have been brought 
into action with uncommon celerity. I observe one burst of 
shrapnel directly in front of David’s airplane that staggers 
him momentarily and causes him to slip sideways on his wing. 
He falls a few hundred feet, and, there recovering, beats his 
way back. Clearly it is time to change our level. 

Our shells were still falling in the river. That must be either 
No. 2 or No. 3. As I dropped down, with my engine cut off, I 
saw from the thirty seconds’ pause that No. 1 would be the next 
to fire. There they go! Still wild—bursting in the tree-tops at 
ten o’clock. Our wireless messages are hopelessly muddled up. 
David might be getting some through again, but results do not 
indicate it. No.3 is over-shooting. No. 4 is again right on the 
target. 

[ retune my set and again try two hundred meters, pounding 
out the correction to No. 3..Puffs of shrapnel begin to search 
me out on my present route, and I am undecided whether to 
go aloft again or to fly still lower down and try my luck. David 
is now high above me. Still higher sit a flock of our scouts, 
guarding us. 

The enemy guns are already replying vigorously to our T5’s. 
Ten minutes have elapsed since our first shot announced that we 
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had learned the position of their“ Jack Johnson.” As if by magic. 
a score of enemy observation balloons suddenly nodded their 
heads above the trees as they reached the end of their tether 


rope. 

The day is misty, and when I climb up to eight thousand feet 
I find I can see nothing of our exploding shells about the target. 
I cirele over twice at this level in order to tempt the Huns to 
alter their range, then I cut off my engine and volplane down. 

The “ swish ” of aspeeding shell passes me so close that I can 
hear its whining above the rush of my own machine. Straight 
down at the hollow I dive. As I approach I see that a consider- 
able portion of the river’s bank has been dug up by our fifteen- 
pounders. Broken limbs and skeleton trees begin to mark the 
immediate vicinity of the hidden gun. For ten more minutes 
our gunners have been blindly firing, and I cannot get a single 
message through to them. 

Again I catch No. 1’s salvo as it opens the storm of shells. 
She is away off to the right, still strafing the hillside, one 
hundred and fifty yards past three o’clock. No. 2 is very good 
—just a trifle up towards twelve o’clock. Here begins my shift. 
No. 3 plants its five missiles in one-second intervals into the 
edge of the water at six o’clock. No. 4 is persistently dropping 
its shells onto the very platform of the big gun. 

I get one message through to No. 3, then I find that the Ger- 
mans have jammed me again. I hover about for another round. 
David has evidently pulled his No. 1 well onto the target. The 
others remain as they were. 

Dodging, listening, lengthening and shortening my wave- 
length, I send in message after message to No. 3. Pieces of flying 
shrapnel puncture my planes and tail, and more than one strikes 
the streaming wires behind. A chaos of jamming radio sparks 
interrupt and drown out every message I send. I cannot hear 
David’s feeble spark at all. 

Making a wide detour to avoid our own shells, I circle back 
to Battery Thirty-seven, winding in my trailing wires as I go. 
Two of them have been severed by shrapnel and are no longer 
of any use. 

Removing my glove, I hastily write out the result of my last 
observations, fit the writing into a dart, and hold it ready for 
launching. Two long cloth streamers are tied to the top of the 
leaden dart. These catch the wind and hold the dart perpendic- 
ular. They are of bright colors, so as quickly to attract the eye. 
Gliding low over my battery, 1drop my message. I see it strike 
the ground and a gunner runs to pick it up. 

Back to the river I dash, climbing steadily. The ruined city 
of Rheims appears through the dissipated mists twenty miles to 
my right. Nenfchatel can be distinguished farther ahead, up 
the gleaming river. 

David is still soaring high above the target. I volplane down 
from the left to get a clearer view of our “Jack Johnson.” 

Suddenly a tremendous upheaval of earth, trees, and water 
obliterates the hollow below and rises heavenward to meet me. 
One of our shells must have penetrated the German ammuni- 
tion cellar and struck one or more of their huge explosives ! 

For a radius of fifty yards the landscape has disappeared into 
the air. As it settles gradually to earth again and permits me to 
see through the dust I observe that where once stood the 
gigantic gun that had been bombarding both Rheims and Sois- 
sons from its crafty hiding-place the erater is now filled deep 
with the waters of the Aisne. Any German gunners who sur- 
vived the explosion are certainly flooded out of their deep shell- 
proof vaste? 

Our fifteen-pounders are still falling like big hailstones, 
churning up the muddy waters into a chocolate foam. 

David darts by me, cavorting and gamboling about in his 
big machine in an endeavor to illustrate his exultation. He 
swings around me to take a pot shot at the sausage balloons 
behind us, but I head him off and wave him in. He is immensely 
tickled at the strafing we are. still giving the flooded gulch 
below, but, being a frugal soul myself, and mindful of the 
responsibility of a lieutenant in command, I pass low over our 
faithful gunners of Battery Thirty-seven as we are flying home- 
ward and toss them a last message : 


It is finished. Mister Johnson is knocked out. 
Lisut. ApbaAtr. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of November 28, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THe Eprrors. 

[Those who are using the weekly outline shold 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled, 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topie: Lloyd George’s Leadership ; 
Russia and Italy ; The Lesson of Dis- 
aster. 
Reference: Pages 485, 486 ; editorial, page 
190). 
Questions : 

1. For what reasons have the speeches of 
Lloyd George referred to in The Outlook 
caused so much comment? 2. Who are the 
Bolsheviki and what are some of their be- 
liefs? 3. Compare the aims and ideals of 
Kerensky with those of Lenine and Trot- 
sky and the worth of their leadership to 
Russia. 4. According to The Outlook, what 
is “ the great question for Russia to-day ” ? 
How is it to be answered? 5. What ad- 
vice would you give to the “infant Repub- 
lic of Russia”? 6. What points has The 
Outlook brought out in its editorial on 
“The Lesson of Disaster ”? Discuss each. 
7. The following books will help greatly in 
understanding the present conditions in 
Russia and Russia’s probable future : “ The 
Soul of the Russian Revolution,” by M. J. 
Olgin (Henry Holt); “The Rebirth of 
Russia,” by I. F. Marcosson (John Lane) ; 
“ Russia of Yesterday and To-Morrow,” 
by Baroness Louiny (Century). 

B. Topic: The Pope and Peace. 
Reference ; Editorial, pages 492, 493. 
Questions : 

lL. What historical facts has The Outlook 
given about the Roman Catholie Church 
and the Pope? Add a number of other 
such facts. 2. What attitude have Roman 
Catholics themselves shown toward the 
Pope’s Note? With what results? 3. How 
account for the fact that the Pope did not 
condemn Germany and the Germans “ for 
their murder of so many innocent children 
and women, and for their violation of all 
the laws of God and man”? 4. Restate 
what Professor Lutoslawski says on page 
493. Do you agree or disagree ? Reasons. 
5. Diseuss The Outlook’s statement: “ It 
Se Papal Note] was clearly unwise and 
armful as a matter of Church polity.” 
6. When and on what conditions would 
you make peace with Germany? 7. The 
following books will furnish excellent back- 
ground for answering the questions on this 
topic: West’s “ Modern World” (Allyn & 
Bacon)—see index under “Chureh;” van 
Dyke’s “ Fighting for Peace ’’ (Scribners); 
“The War of Democracy ” (Doubleday, 
Page)—the Allies’ Statement ; Beck’s “ The 
Evidence in the Case ” (Putnams). 

II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The New Spirit of the New 
Army. 
Reference: Pages 496, 497. 
Questions: 
1. What does Dr..QOdell’s article show 


Atlanta is doing to create “ normal rela- 
tions between the soldiers and the com- 
munity’? 2. Tell how Atlanta is doing 
this. 3. What does this article also show 
preparing for this war is doing for Amer- 
ican democracy? 4. Can you think of any 
other ways than those found in what Dr. 
Odell has written by which “ we must fight 
to make democracy safe for the men” in 
khaki? 
B. Topic: No Longer a Nation of Spend- 
thrifts. 
Reference: Pages 529-531. 
(uestions : 

1. This topie should be made the basis 
of a study of money, bonds, wealth, inter- 
est, prices, and National finance. 2. Criti- 
cise Mr. Fayant’s first statement. 3. What 
is the Government War Savings Stamps 
plan? Tell what you think of it. 4. What 
has Mr. Fayant said about the great rise in 
prices? About the Government and the 
railways? What points don’t you fully 
understand? 5. Has Mr. Fayant proved 
that we are no longer a nation of spend- 
thrifts? 6. What is money? Wealth? In- 
terest? Capital? Finance? What are 
wages? Profits? Bonds? 7. What are the 
principles that determine and govern such 
things? 8. What is the relation between 
money and progress? Between wages and 
prosperity ? Between profits and business ? 
9. Own and study the following books: 
Hayward’s “ Money, What It Is and How 
to Use It” (Houghton Mifflin) ; O’Hara’s 
“ Introduction to Economies” (Macmillan); 
Burke’s “ Political Economy” (American 
Book Company) ; Johnson’s “ Introduction 
to Economics” (D. C. Heath). 

C. Topic: The Wage-Earner and the War. 
Reference: Editorial, page 491. 
Questions: 

1. From reading this editorial, what, in 
your opinion, is the attitude of The Outlook 
toward the American Federation of Labor, 
trade unions in general, and the relation of 
the Government toward them and labor? 
2. Discuss what, in your opinion, the rela- 
tion of the Government to employers of 
labor and to wage-earners should be in war 
times. 3. State and discuss reasons for the 
point made in the last paragraph of this 
editorial. 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 
1. American history shows that America 
is not a country of pacifists. 2. No modern 
nation can get along well by itself. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
— in be hy oe ™ November 28, 1917. Both 
peTore é a tha » ¢ , 
cleswhore, give thoir senning fo pour oun worded” 

Prime minister, regaled, free nations, 
ogre, corruptionists, equivocal, state Church, 
Holy See, Vatican, ultramontane, Church 
polity, sycophants, ukase, county, by- 
products, coup, the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, sound t ‘ansportation system. 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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We assume the 
responsibility when 
you buy “Yale” 


-Asa buyer ofa“ Yale” product 
you always have this certainty : 

That whatever you buy under 
that “ Yale” trade-mark, you are 
getting the one best thing for 
your purpose; the highest quality 
of materials and workmanship ; 
the utmost in security and serv- 
ice—and at a price that you 
can afford to pay. 

And this holds true whether 
it is a simple cupboard lock for 
as little as twenty-five cents or 
whether it is an exclusive equip- 
ment of builders’ hardware to 
decorate and protect your home. 

“Vale” products are every 
one of them worthy of the “Yale” 
trade-mark they bear. Here are 
some of them: 


Night Latches 
(No. 41 Yale Cylinder Night Latch is illustrated) 
- Padlocks 
Door Closers 
Builders’ Hardware 
Cabinet and Trunk Locks 
Cupboard and Drawer Locks 
Bank Locks 
Automobile Locks 
Chain Hoists 
Buy these “Yale” products 
with confidence—we assume the 
responsibility for their perform- 
ance and service. 


For sale by hardware dealers. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office : 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


“Yale” ** Yale” Lever- 
Door Closer tumbler Padlock 
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This year let the Christmas spirit 
merge with the spirit of patriotism 


By choosing electricai gifts for your family 
and your friends, you simplify their house- 
keeping problems—you make it possible for 
them to give more time to the good work 
women everywhere are doing—you enable 
them to carry on easily the work of the 
domestic servants who are taking the places 
of men in industries vital to the war. 


Three disagreeable tasks that waste the 
housewife’s time and energy are the sweeping, 
the washing, and the ironing. Three Western 
Electric devices, the vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine and electric iron so simplify these tasks 


that they are no longer hard, monotonous work. 


The Western Electric Portable Sewing Ma- 
chine is another useful gift. This new kind of a 
sewing machine has made it possible for thou- 
sands of women to make their own and their 
children’s clothes—another war time economy. 
With it, much more can be accomplished— 
and it will make sewing a joy, not a task. 


Table and floor lamps, toasters, grills, 
warming pads and vibrators are others in the 
long list of appropriate electrical gifts. They 
can all be had, bearing the familiar quality- 
mark, Western Electric. 


Go to your light company, electrical dealer or department store if you would 
choose gifts this year that will make your Christmas both practical and patriotic. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Boston Birmingham Richmond Omaha Cincinnati Oklahoma City Dallas Los Angeles 
Buffalo New Orleans Savannah Salt Lake City Detroit Indianapolis Houston Seattle 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Balti aklan ilwaukee Minneapolis St. Paul Portland 
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AEOLIAN: FAMED FOR 
ITS: BEAUTIFUL-ADVERX 
TISING :MAKES-USE'OF 


STRATHMORE 
‘QUALITY * PAPERS: 


"Ta Aeolian one’s thought of music. . 


Advertising De- It selects the papers that 
say its say. 







partment under- 
stands the sense For other advertisers 
appeal of fine papers there are other Strath- 
—the adios more Papers that express 

f eons 4 eal other thoughts and are 
OF tex ure and Color appropriate to other 
in that part of all wares. A noteworthy 








printed matter 
which is the tangi- 
ble, feelable part— 
the paper. 


It takes care to select 
papers that are expres- 
sive of the beauty of 
Aeolian instruments, in 
keeping with the culture 
of the Aeolian clientele 
and in harmony with 


essay from the pen of 
Frank Alvah Parsons, 
President of the New 
York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, on the 
expressiveness of tex- 
ture in paper will help 
you find your paper. It 
will be sent upon re- 
quest. Strathmore 
Paper Company, Mit- 
tineague, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Sectional ..d Beautiful 
( STYLE BOOK IN COLORS MAILED FREE) 

If you buy a bookcase and do not get a sectional bookcase, it is because 
you do not know the advantages Gunn Sectional Bookcases have over 
the old-fashioned, solid kind. 

They are solid in appearance and feeling, just as tall as needed to fit the 
space, under a window, in a corner, anywhere. Begin with one section, 
or a stack of four sections, one section being a beautiful writing desk. 
Dust-proof doors, no ugly iron bands to mar appearance—the result, a 
finished, high-grade piece of furniture in oak and mahogany in many 
attractive designs, all shown in our big, free catalogue. 

The best way to investigate a real bookcase is to send for this interest- 
ing catalogue. The prices will attract you. 

THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1828 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
nen ner | 
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THE PRICE OF MILK AND THE 
VALUE OF BABIES’ LIVES 


BY LEWIS E, THEISS 


Probably the far-reaching effects of the 
war are nowhere better illustrated than in 
the increased death rate of American babies. 
In common with the skyward climb of 
prices of all food commodities, due to the 
war, the price of milk has increased tre- 
mendously. In New York City, for instance, 
the price of milk has advanced during the 
last year from nine to fourteen cents a 
quart. Advances elsewhere have been pro- 
portional. And the result of this advance 
unquestionably has been a higher infant 
death rate. 

Health Officer Frank W. Wright, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, after studying his Sep- 
tember mortality table, pointed out the fact 
that there had been an unusual number of 
deaths among infants from digestive ail- 
ments. “The death rate among the very 
young due to these complaints,” said Mr. 

Vright, “has very greatly increased in 
virtually all American cities that have been 
affected by an increase in the price of 
milk.” 

Health Commissioner Haven Emerson, 
of New York City, noting a similar increase 
in the infant death rate, made an extended 
investigation to ascertain what effect the 
high price of milk had had upon consump- 
tion of milk by infants. Through 250 field 
workers information was collected from 
2,200 families, representing 12,439 indi- 
viduals, of whom 5,438 were children of 
less than six years of age. These families 
represented some score of more of nation- 
alities. 

One year ago these families purchased 
daily 4,797 quarts of milk. To-day they 
buy 3,193 quarts. Physiologists estimate 
that a child of less than six years requires 
at least one quart of milk a day. Those from 
six to thirteen require one-half a quart daily. 
Adults should have one-third of a quart. 
The total amount required by these 2,200 
families is 8,194 quarts, as against the 4,797 
quarts they were using a year ago and the 
$4 93 quarts purchased to-day. 

But the harm does not end with the in- 
adequacy of the supply. The milk bought 
to-day is poorer in quality than that used a 
year ago. In 266 of the 2,200 families 
grade B milk has been substituted for grade 
A; 67 families have changed from grade 
B to C; 474 families have gone from bottled 
milk to “loose” or dipped milk. Of 120 
families that have entirely discontinued the 
use of new milk, 73 have substituted con- 
densed milk and 1,213 families are substi- 
tuting tea and coffee for part of the milk 
formerly used. 

Mayor Mitchel’s Committee on Milk 
Supply reported that the high cost of milk 
had reduced the city’s supply twenty-five 
per cent; that in some sections of the city 
consumption had decreased fully fifty per 
cent ; and that in some sections the quantity 
used had fallen below the minimum which 
medical science considers necessary for the 
maintenance of health. The result is seen 
in the increasing infant death rate. 

Years ago our municipalities found it 
necessary, in order to preserve the public 
health, to take over the supplying of pota- 
ble water. It begins to lode as though, be- 
cause of a similar necessity, the cities may 
have to take steps looking to the supplying 
of milk. For, in the light of these recent 
investigations, the matter of milk supply 
becomes a question, not of price or profits, 
but of life and death to future Americans. 
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FOR LIFE AND LIMB 


The object of the New York State In- 
dustrial Council, to be held at Syracuse on 
December 4, 5, and 6, is to minimize in the 
industrial world the number of physical in- 
juries, the loss of money and of human life. 

The following data, reported by Mr. 
James L. Gernon, First Deputy Industrial 
Commissioner, in his talk before the Safety 
Council of last year, may both interest and 
impress some of the readers of The 
Outlook : 

“Three hundred and fifteen thousand 
industrial injuries were reported to the 
Industrial Commission in 1916, in which 
year 60,000 compensated injuries are re- 
corded—1,300 deaths, 6,500 permanent dis- 
abilities, 52,000 temporary disabilities, 
with losses of more than two weeks’ time. 

“These figures may be translated thus: 
For each working day in the year (reckon- 
ing three hundred days per year) 5 em- 
ployees are killed, 21 permanently crip- 
pled (including for every three days one 
permanently and totally disabled), and 174 
suffer serious temporary injuries. © 

“The amount of compensation under 
the law (exclusive of medical benefits) for 
these 60,000 accidents, in round numbers, 
is $11,500,000, including nearly $4,000,000 
for deaths, nearly $5,000,000 for perma- 
nent injuries, and over $2,500,000 for tem- 
porary injuries. 

“Translating again into figures per 
working day, compensation for accidents is 
being paid at the rate of nearly $40,000 
per day. 

“ The $11,500,000 for compensation does 
not represent the total economic loss from 
accidents. To that must be added other 
items, such as.the cost of medical treat- 
ment, of administering insurance, and the 
wage loss and medical treatment of injured 
employees not covered by comyensation. 

“Estimating these further losses, the 
total direct cost represented by wage loss, 
medical expenses, and cost of paying com- 
pensation for accidents covered by the 
Compensation Law reaches, in this State, 
$30,000,000 per year. 

“Reduced to a working-day basis, the 
loss is $100,000 per day.” 

Realize the meaning of this record of 
industrial accidents, especially during this 
crucial time, to the State and to the Nation. 

A. S. 


THE MELTING-POT 


Under the caption “The Melting-Pot ” 
you mention a list of four hundred and 
forty-two American foreign-language news- 
papers which have offered the nathan see 
tree advertising space for the duration of 
the war for the announcement of Liberty 
bonds, and you add the comment: “ What 
a sorrowful fact it is that not one German- 
language ween included in the list !” 
I send you the “ Illinois Staats- Zeitung’s ” 
protest : 

“ Not only did we carry a large amount 
of advertising for the Liberty Loan bonds, 
paid for by the Central Committee, but we 
also printed at least six urgent requests to 
pure Liberty bonds and two advertise- 
ments reminding them to our readers. Our 
competitor, the ‘ Abendpost,’ also printed 
editorials urging its readers to purchase 
Liberty bonds. 

“T assisted in securing speakers who 
visited Iowa and Wisconsin, making 
speeches in favor of the sale of Liberty 
bonds and actually selling them.” 

Norman, Oklahoma. R. T. House. 
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THER in trench, home or office, Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen 
makes the most practical and useful of Christmas remembrances. Perfect 
writing qualities—ever readiness and years of faithful service are the guarantees 
which go with every genuine Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen. 
aking a proper selection. Pen points may be 
exchanged after Christmas until the owner is suited. Waterman's Ideal service 
extends throughout the world and follows a Waterman's Ideal Pen wherever 
itgoes. $2.50 to $50.00 in Regular, Safety, Self-filling and Pocket types. In 





our local 


attractive Christmas containers. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 
24 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 
ui Stockton St., San Francisco 179 St. James St.. Montreal 
ingsway, London 6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 
Avenida de Mayo 1364, Buenos Aires 
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Ba Locks 
and Squeaky 
Hinges 


are pleading for 3-in-One Oil. 
It stops hinge squeaks in a jiffy 
—makes stubborn locks turn ata 
touch. Try it. And oil the keys 
of gas stoves, chandeliers and gas 
jets with a drop of 


3-in-One 


—keeps them from sticking. Wipe 


faucets with a soft cloth moistened 
with 3-in-One, then polish with 


or tarnish forming. 
Brighten up the nickeled parts of 
your gas range with 3-in-One. 
Contains no acid or grit—won’t 
wear off the nickei-plating. Clean 
the black iron parts of the range 
with 3-in-One, ir. preference to 
stove polish which is apt 
to clog up the burners. 
Sold at all stores in 50c, 


25cand 1 Scbottles; also 
in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE SAMPLE jf 
and Dictionary describ- ff 
ing many uses, senton ff 
request. 
3-in-One Oil Co. | 
165 AEM. Broadway, N.Y. 














nickeled bathroom fixtures and }} 


a drycloth. This prevents rust 





















—and Well | 
pent accept ill- | 
health, low spirits, ex- | 
cessive flesh or unnatural | 
thinness a8 & permanent 
affliction. The most stubborn 
ailment, nine times in ten, 
can be overcome, and any 
woman can be made to 
weigh exactly what she 
should—easily, quickly, in- 
expensively—without drugs 
—all in the privacy of her 


room. ‘ 
That’s a broad claim. But 
I can prove it. I have re- 
duced 40,000 of the most 
cultured women and_ built 
up as many more, in the 
privacy of their rooms— 
scientifically— 


















If you have any of the fol- 
lowing derangements, run a 
line through it and send it 


. to me: 
Without Drugs Excess Flesh in any part of 


My TENANT 


I will send you letters of en- body E 
dorsement from eminent phy- Thin Bust, Chest, Neck or = 
sicians' and tell you how I Arms zB 


would treat vou Round Shoulders 
Physicians endorse my work Incorrect Standing 
—their wives and daughters Incorrect Walking 
are my pupils. Poor Complexion 
Don't let writing a letter Poor Circulation 
Stand between vou and good Lame Back 
health, animation, Caerrect Sleeplessness 
Weight and a Perfect Figure. Tack of Reserve 
Write me now—today—while Nervousness 


Headache 


Irritability 





this subject is uppermost. Tell Constipation Indigestio 

me, in confidence, whether vou Dizziness Weakness  — 
suffer from any ofthe ailments Rheumatism Colds : 
listed here, and I will tell you Torpid Liver z 
how I can help you. Malassimilation i 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 8 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago — 


Or a cats curaeeR at aM ect eegA 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 

Benefits Forgot: A Story of Lincoln and 
Mother Love. By Honoré Willsie. The 
Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York. 75c. 

Familiar Ways. By Margaret Sherwood. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25. 

Green Mirror (The). By Hugh Walpole. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 

Mr. Walpole’s novels are almost invari- 

ably worthy of careful and deliberate read- 
ing. The present book is more of the type 
of his “ The Duchess of Wrexe ” than any- 
thing he has written since. It is a study of 
certain phases of the stolid, self-satistied, 
half-asleep family life in some strata of 
British society. The particular family in this 
story is in danger of being awakened by 
the intrusion of modern life and thought 
into its feather-bed atmosphere. It tries to 
absorb the intellectually active young man 
who seeks to marry the family’s real center. 
This is a young girl who really needs to be 
rescued from the oppressive family influ- 
ence. In the end she sees that she must 
rescue herself, even if it breaks her rela- 
tions with the mother who loves her so 
much that she cannot let her be happy. 

There is aslight connection between this 
book and “The Duchess of Wrexe.’’ It 
was written before the outbreak of the war, 
and therefore is one of the very few recent 

English novels which does not deal with 

war issues. Distinctly it belongs to the 

class of major English fiction ; it is a story 
built, as one may say, to last, not to be read 
and easily forgotten. 

Mother Nature and Progress. Two Belgian 
Plays. By Gustave Vanzype. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, $1.25, 

Wonder Woman (The), By Mae Van Norman 
Long. Illustrated by J. Massey Clement. The 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. $1.35. 


A romance of love and the mountains. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Babs. By Alice Ross Colver. Illustrated. The 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
$1.25. 

A story of a city girl and a country girl. 
Belgian Twins (The). By Lucey Fitch Perkins. 

Illustrated by the Author. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.25. 

Another “Twin” story by the writer 
who has amused and indirectly instructed 
so many children by her books about other 
“twins ” — Mexican, Irish, Japanese, 
Dutch, and so on. Every child who has 
had one of these previous “ twin” books in 
his stocking on Christmas will certainly be 
delighted if he finds a new volume there. 
The author’s sketches exactly fit the book. 
Beth Anne’s New Cousin. By Mary Pember- 

ton Ginther. Illustrated. The Penn Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, $1.25. 

A story intended for girls of from ten to 
fourteen. 

Margery Morris. By Violet Gordon Gray. Il- 
lustrated by Ada C. Williamson. The Penn 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. $1.25, 

Margery is a California girl, and her 
story will interest girls everywhere. 

Safety First Club and the Flood (The). 
By W. T. Nichols. Illustrated by F. A. An- 
derson. The Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, $1.25. 

A city boy among country boys makes 
his way into friendship and popularity. 
Story of Sugar (The). By Sara Ware Bassett. 

Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. T5ec. 

Very apropos just now is this story in 
which two boys learn all about sugar from 
the sugar-cane on the plantation to the 
candy in the store. This is the ninth book 


in a series dealing with cotton, wool, iron’ 

glass, and so on, in a story-telling way, to 

suit rather young children—a capital idea. 

Tbree Gays in Maine (The). By Ethel C. 
Brown. Ililustrated by Grace G. Kelley. The 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. $1. 

This tale aims to interest both boys and 
girls from seven to twelve years old. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed. By 
William Cabell Bruce. 2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $6. 

This is by no means, as its title might 
suggest, a mere compilation of Franklin 
letters and documents ; it is rather a critical 
biography based on and accompanied b 
free quotation from original sources. tt 
does not apotheosize its hero; on the con- 
trary, it brings him home to us as a “ man, 
a very Man;” and shows him, with certain 
very human failings, as nevertheless an 
American of whom not only his country- 
men but the world should be proud. An 
admirable piece of work—every page spar- 
kling with the interest that attaches to a 
unique character. , 
Francis Joseph and His Court. From the! 

Memoirs of Count Roger de Rességuier. By 
Herbert Vivian. Illustrated. The John Lane 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

This volume is condensed from the mem- 
oirs of the late Francis Joseph’s Court 
Chamberlain. The book tells some inter- 
esting things about Francis Joseph’s 
brother, the late Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico, and about the mad Empress Car- 
lotta; about Francis Joseph himself, of 
course, and the martyred “impress Eliza- 
beth; about the Crown Prince Rudolf 
and the Belgian princesses who have mar- 
ried into the Hapsburg family. 

Joseph H. Choate : New Englander, New 
Yorker, Lawyer, Ambassador..By The- 
ron G, Strong. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$3, 

Mr. Choate, like Dr. Johnson, will be 
remembered as a great personality rather 
than as a great contributor to the literature 
of his profession. No American of his time 
was a more delightful conversationalist or 
a more captivating speaker of occasion ad- 
dresses. At the bar he was an advocate 
and pleader with gifts amounting to genius 
in this respect, rather than an expounder 
and interpreter of the principles of the 
law. These features of Rie character and 
life are skillfully, clearly, and engagingly 
brought out by Mr. Strong, who has wisely 
not attempted a detailed biography, but 
has rather given an impressionistic’ por- 
trait of his subject. He portrays Mr. Choate 
in four aspects—as New Englander, as 
New Yorker, as lawyer, and as Ambassa- 
dor, and in these aspects he lets him speak 
for himself. Mr. Strong’s book will prove 
to be a valuable contribution to Americans 
for one thing alone if for no other. It 
collects Mr. Choate’s ambassadorial ad- 
dresses. Nothing of the kind we know of 
in English literature is more charming. 
The volume is a eredit to its subject and 
to its author. 

Sylvander and Clarinda. The Love Letters of 
Robert Burns and Agnes M’Lehose. Edited 
by Amelia Josephine Burr. The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 
New Era in Canada (The). Essays Dealing 

with the Upbuilding of the Canadian Com- 
monwealth, Edited by J. O. Miller. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.75. 

All of the contributions in this volume 
are of a kind to interest Canadians in their 





SCRIBNER HOLIDAY BOOKS 
Fighting for Peace 


By Henry van Dyke 
Minister to Holland for the first three years of the 
war. 

“We could wish that this little volume 
might be read by every American citizen, 
and not only read by, but written in the 
heart of, every person concerned in the 
direction of the Government and potentially 
concerned in the determination of the con- 
ditions of peace at; the end of the war.”’— 
New York Tribune. $1.25 net 


The Red Flower 


Poems Written in War Time 
By Henry van Dyke 
In addition to the title-poem—‘‘ The Red 
Flower,”’ symbolizing war—this volume 
contains ‘‘ War Music,”’ ‘‘ Storm Music,’’ 
‘« The Glory of Ships,’’ “ Jeanne d’Are Re- 


turns,’’ and some twenty other poems. 
50 cents net 


On the Right of the 
British Line 
By. Captain Gilbert Nobbs, Late L.R.B. 


** His picture of life in the trenches is vivid 
and thrilling. One feels that it is authentic. 
Those who have read Empey should read 
Nobbs. Each supplements the other.”’— 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. $1.25 net 


Poems by Alan Seeger 


Cloth, $1.25 net ; leather, $2.00 net 


Letters and Diary of 
Alan Seeger 


With photogravure frontispiece. Cloth, 
$1.25 net; leather, $2.00 net 


Adventures and Letters of 
Richard Harding Davis 


Edited by His Brother 
Charles Belmont Davis 

No man of his generation probably read into 
life or took from it so much of romance and 
adventure as did Richard Harding Davis. 
These letters enable the public to share with 
Mr. Davis’ friends the pleasure of a closer 
acquaintance with this remarkable man. 
Profusely illustrated from portraits, photo- 
graphs, and snap-shots gathered in all parts 
of the world, $2.50 net 


John Keats 


His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics and 
After-Fame 


By Sir Sidney Colvin 
Illustrated. $4.50 net 


The Boy’s King Arthur 
By Sidney Lanier 
One of the best-loved treasuries of romance 


for young people. Illustrated in color by 
N. C. Wyeth. $2.50 net 


LEADING FICTION 





In Happy Valley 
By John Fox, Jr. Illustrated. $1.35 neé 


Beyond 
By John Galsworthy. $1.50 net 


My Story 
BEING THE MEMOIRS of BENEDICT ARNOLD 


By Frederic J. Stimson. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net 


A Change of Air 


By Katharine Fullerton Gerould. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net 
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The New Books (Continued) 

own problems and to inform us on this side 

of the border more amply concerning them. 

Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited 
by Worthington Chauncey Ford. Vol. VII 
1820-1823. he Macmillan Company, New 
York. $3.50. 

As Secretary of State under President 
Monroe, Mr. Adams had a distinguished 
yart in our international affairs, the re- 
anh of which is continued in this vol- 
ume of his correspondence. He writes to 
his wife in 1822: “ Ofthe public history of 
Mr. Monroe’s Administration all that will 
be worth telling to posterity hitherto has 
been transacted through the Department 
of State. . . . Its secret history ee been 
one continued series of intrigues. . . . to 
bar my access to the next Presidency, . . . 
crying me down and disgracing me in the 
estimation of the people.” Without effort 
on his part he became Monroe’s successor 
in 1825. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

American Ideals. Edited by Norman Foerster 
and W. W. Pierson. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.25. 

Books and Persons. Being Comments on a 
Past Epoch. 1908-1911. By Arnold Bennett. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$2. 


Chips from an author’s recollection, some 
of them rather entertaining, but in the main 
neither sufficiently important in theme nor 
sufficiently careful in treatment to be wor- 
thy permanent publication in book form. 
Brieux and Contemporary French Society. 

By William H. Scheifley. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $2. 
Challenge of the Present Crisis (The). By 
rry Emerson Fosdick. The Association 
Press, New York. 5c. 
Christmas and the Year Round. By Dr. 
Frank Crane. The John Lane Company, New 


York. $1. 
Days Out, and Other Papers. By Elisabeth 
Woodbridge. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


on. $1.25. 

Many of the readers of this journal will 
ves Be with feelings of friendly interest 
the “Jonathan Papers” which appeared 
from time to time in The Outlook not many 
years ago. Here are some other pleasant, 
cheerful, agreeable sketches—they are not 
sufficiently formal to be termed essays. 
Whether we read of “Manners and the 
Puritan,” or “The Novelist’s Choice,” or 
“The Tyranny of Things,” or a dozen 
other equally enjoyable topics, we always 
feel that we are listening to talk which is 
cultured but not pretentious, kindly but not 
forcedly humorous, and, in the fullest sense, 
human. 

Green Trails and Upland Pastures. By 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Illustrated. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 
$1.60. 

Nationalism. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. $1.25. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Book of the West Indies (The). By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

The recent addition of the Virgin Islands 
to our insular possessions lends interest to 
any account of the West Indies.. The pres- 
ent description is from one who has known 
them well for a quarter of a century. The 
book is well worth while. 

Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South 
Carolina (The). By Alice R. Huger Smith 
and D. E. Huger Smith. The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $6. 

Quebee, New Orleans, and Charleston 
have a common bond. Their older parts 
have remained comparatively little dis- 
turbed ; the older parts of other cities have 
heen mostly torn down. A restful feature 
of Charleston is that many of its citizens 
still occupy houses built long ago. These 
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** The most important book of the year’’ 


VISCOUNT MORLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS 


By Viscount Morley, O.M. 


A veritable revelation of the inner literary and political history of Eng- 
land, taking the reader behind the scenes of the public life of the last 


forty years. 
enthralling interest. Jz 2 vols. 


THE ARTHUR RACKHAM 


KING ARTHUR 

Illustrated in colors by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Arthur Rackham is one 
of the foremost illustrators of the 
world; it would be hard to find more 
beautiful examples of his work than 
those contained in this book. $2.50 
Fine limited edition, $15.00 


Upton Sinclair’s New Novel 


KING COAL 


“Nothing so brilliant and thrilling in 
many a day.” —Chicago News. $1.50 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 

OF WOODROW WILSON 
By EDGAR E. ROBINSON and 
VICTOR J. WEST. A narrative of the 
policy followed by President Wilson 
in dealing with international prob- 
lems since 1913. $1.75 


It positively teems with allusions to men and matters of 


$7.50 


THE WILLY POGANY 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


The beautiful color illustrations which 
WILLY POGANY has made for 
Swift’s masterpiece make this volume 
one of the really impressive gift-books 
of the season. $2.00 


Hamlin Garland’s New Book 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE 
BORDER 


“ An admirable book, told with more 
genius than America has yet been 
able to muster.”—New Republic. 


Lllustrated. $1.60 
CHRISTINE 


MRS. CHOLMONDELEY’S ss re- 
markable book. ‘‘ No novelist has ever 
created a more delightful character 
than this girl.” Zenth Edition. $1.25 


H. G. Wells’s New Novel 


THE SOUL OF A BISHOP 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mr. Britling’’ 


“ As brilliant a piece of writing as Mr. Wells has ever offered the public ; 
it is entertaining from beginning to end and very true to life.’—M. Y. Sux. 


THE GIRL PATRIOT SERIES 
‘By A. A. & E. B. KNIPE. 


A MAID OF OLD 
MANHATTAN 


The Knipes’ new book for girls. 


Other volumes in the series 


POLLY TROTTER | A MAID 
PATRIOT OF ’76 


“In the whole country there are no 
better writers for juveniles than the 
Knipes.” Each, illustrated, $1.25 


INSIDE THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

By RHETA CHILDE DORR. A 
vivid first-hand account of the great 
revolution. Ready Nov. 28 


s $1.50 


A THEOLOGY FOR THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL 

By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
Takes up the old doctrines of the 
Christian faith and shows how they 
can be re-interpreted from the modern 
social viewpoint. $1.50 


IMMORTALITY 

Edited by CANON STREETER and 
written by A. CLUTTON BROCK, 
B. H. STREETER, DR. J. HAT- 
FIELD, C. W. EMMETT"“and E. W. 
BARNES. An essay in discovery, co- 
ordinating scientific, psychical and 
biblical research. $2.50 


James Ford Rhodes’s New Book 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


A one-volume authoritative history. $2.50 


Winston Charchill’s New Novel 


THE DWELLING PLACE OF LIGHT 


“One of the most absorbing and fascinating romances and one of the 
most finished masterpieces of serious literary art which have appeared in 


this year or in this century.”"—WV. Y. Tribune. 


$1.60 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR OUR NEW XMAS CATALOGUE 
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Our Square and the 
People In It 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams. Tales of 
human joys and sorrows—of love, adventure, 
ambition, comedy, and tragedy, which take 
place in a quaint corner of New York City. 

Profusely illustrated, $1.5Q net. 


The Road to 


A Christmas Feast 
OF NEW FICTION 
A Reversible Santa Claus 


By Meredith Nicholson. A Christmas story of mysterious surprises and joyful holiday 
spirit, showing the author of ‘‘ The House of a Thousand Candles ” 


THE OUTLOOK 


SR 








at his best. 
Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


The 


Wanderers 


By Mary Johnston. “A fine piece of 
imaginative writing. ... Enhances Miss : 
Johnston’s already conspicuous position in = 
American letters.’’—Springfield Reguilicen. : 
Decorations in color by Pogany. 


$1.75 net. 
Understanding 


By Eleanor H. Porter. ‘‘ Mrs. Porter has_given_ us here another of her delightfully : 


sympathetic tales.”’—New York Tribune. 


3 The Youth Plupy 


= By Henry A. Shute. ‘A companion- 
piece to Booth Tarkington’s ‘Seventeen,’ 
and an addition to the gaiety of nations.’’— 
Milwaukee Free Press. 


Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


‘*Mrs. F 


orter’s best book.’’—Chicago News. = 
Illustrated in color. $1.40 net. = 


Polly &: Princess 


By Emma C. Dowd. These further ad- 
ventures of Polly are just as happy and en- 
joyable as “ Doodles ’”’ and the other Polly 
stories. Illustrated in color by M. L. Kirk. 

$1.35 net. 


Long Live the King 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart. “ This is a real story, rich in romance and action and the 
play of emotion. It comes as a real treat to the fiction reader who wants something fresh 
and tender and human.’’— Book News Monthly. 


Tllustgated, $1.50 net. 





Send for FREE 
Holiday Bulletin 





Houghton Mifflin Conipany xxi 


Boston and 
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RED G Musical Art Society 
CS Director 
“ AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 25TH SEASON CHOTE Sts 


IS INCREASING ITS LEAD AS THE FA- 
VORITE TRIM IN GREAT BUILDJNGS 
WHOSE OWNE. 
AS WELL AS INTELLIGENT ECONOMY 
AND PROVED DURABILITY 


Ask your architect to investigate 


RED GUM 


Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Write for Booklet. 
GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 


1323 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








AT CARNEGIE BALL} DEC tMBER 19 
TWO CO MARCH 18 


nanan OU 
. at Office, Musical Art 
- Society, 33 W.48t. 





E A BANKER 


Diplocns' sanied Band for trecbose Hew to 
Become a Banker.’ Se RN, Pres. 
er ean ackOGtay AKGRIRC 
S TANDARD HYMN 
AN 
PIRITUAL SONG 
Just Out. A New Song Book. 


roared se. Cloth 350 
demonstrate its value. Examination Copy Board 25c. ith 35e 
The Biglow and Main Co., New York - Chicago 
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BOSTON: 
192 Washington Street 
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Direct Steamers 
from New York 


ur, 








in Camp 


A rousing welcome awaits 
you and besides the inspiring in- 
terest of camp life there's a lot of 
fun when the men are off duty. | 


Clyde-Mallory set provide | 


a direct and economical route to 


Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Key West, Fla., and Galveston, Texas 


Direct rail connections at low one way and round trip rates 
for principal southern cantonments. 

CIRCLE TOURS, going by steamer and returning by rail, or vice versa, with liberal stop over 
privileges at principal cities en route. Write for descriptive literature. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA: 
701 Chestnut Street 


Arthur W. Pye 


Poss, Teale Mancoer 
Ase, Nowe ite 


New York 


NEW YORK: 
489 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 
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The New Books (Continued) 
houses are a treasury of architectural detail. 
Their colonial style is, of course, based on 
the Georgian—that is to say, on architec- 
tural ideas brought from England—but is 
modified by local characteristics. This 
makes the Pringle, Huger, Smyth, and 
other Charleston fs saad a delight 
to those who are fortunate enough to see 
them, and still more to those who enjoy 
hospitality in them. The present volume 
worthily celebrates these mansions. 
Early Philadelphia: Its People, Life, and 
Progress. By Horace Mather Lippincott. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $6. 
This handsomely printed and illustrated 
volume reconstructs for us a colonial city 
—the largest city in the American colonies 
and later the capital of the United States 
of America. po it is the boast of Phila- 
delphia that to-day no American city has 
maintained more of its original character- 
istic customs and institutions than the one 
founded by William Penn. 


Japan Day by Day. 1878, 1878-79, 
1882-83. By Edward S. Morse. Illus- 
trated. 2 vols. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Boston. $8, 

These volumes comprise a treasury of 
information to those who have been in 
Japan and to those who want to learn 
about the life lived there—about the popu- 
lar traits, the customs and superstitions, 
the city and country life, the homes and 
children, education and temples, art, pot- 
tery, and antiquities. The graphic force 
of- the text is due, we believe, to the fact 
that it comes from the daily journal kept 
by the author during his four years in 
Japan (he occupied the chair of Zodlogy 
at the University of Tokyo). We thus get 
a record in which the freshness of daily 
impression is preserved. 

Old Roads Out of Philadelphia. By John 
. Faris. The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $4, 

This beautiful volume should stimulate 
many Philadelphians and others to tours 
of exploration. All of the roads herein de- 
scribed are fit for the automobile ; electric 
car lines are also so placed that one can 
cover much of the territory in that way. 
Pioneering Where the World is Old 

(Leaves from a Manchurian Note-Book). By 
Alice Tisdale. Illustrated. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

Mrs. Tisdale went with her husband to 
the frontier of China on a business purpose. 
Incidentally, they found how the Chinese 
live in far-distant Manchuria. Indeed, they 
lived in that fashion themselves. Their 
experiences were by no means always 
agreeable, for we read of raids by bandits 
and other adventurous and thrilling hap- 
penings. 

Romance of Old Japan. By Elizabeth W. 


Champney .and Frére Champney. Illustrated. 
G. P. Futons Sons, New York. $3.50. 


Both in text and illustration this volume 
well carries out its authors’ aim “to trace 
the floating bubbles of romance which re- 
veal the deeper tide of history.” 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Child’s Religion (A). By Mary Aronetta Wil- 
bur. Houghton Mifflin , Het Boston. $1. 

Christian Nurture. By Horace Bushnell. 
Biographical Sketch by Williston Walker. 
Revision by Luther A. Weigle. New Edition. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Idea of God (The) in the. Light of Recent 
Philosophy. The Gifford Lectures. By A. 
Seth Pringle-Pattison. The Oxford University 
Press, New York. $3.50. 

This remarkable volume reaches the con- 
clusion that “the traditional idea of God 
must be profoundly transformed. . . . It is 
largely an inheritance of philosophy from 
theology.” Its need of transformation is 
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The New Books (Continued) 
illustrated by showing that theology has 
made the doctrine of the Trinity “a supra- 
rational mystery instead of the profound- 
est, and therefore the most intelligible, 
attempt to express the indwelling of God 
in man.” A little-known fact deserves pub- 
licity. Two of our theological seminaries, 
the Presbyterian at Auburn and the Con- 
gregational at Berkeley, have already 
effected the needed transformation, and 
teach the Trinity in biological terms in- 
stead of metaphysical. 

These lectures by a Presbyterian profes- 
sor in the University of pauseen i evince 
the new spirit psa | by twentieth-century 


philosophy from biology. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Fifteen Thousand_ Useful Phrases. B 
Grenville Kleiser. Introduction by Frank H. 
Vizetelly. The Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York. $1.60. 

A collection of phrases arranged alpha- 
betically, such as “ adamantine rigidity,” 
“blazing audacity,” “ populous yee 
“wordy warfare,” etc., along with higher 
flights such as “ Every curve of her features 
seemed to express a fine arrogant acrimony 
and harsh truculence,” or “Thy beauty 
like a beast it bites.” While some of these 
selections seem “thwarted by fortune,” 
one’s criticism must be “ tempered by char- 
ity,” and there is no doubt that a system- 
atic study of these pages would greatly 
improve a deficient vocabulary. 

General Zoology. By A. S. Pearse. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. $2. 


Montessori Elementary Material (The): 
Spontaneous Activity in Education. 
By Maria Montessori. Translated by Florence 
Simmonds. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. $2 each, $3.80 the set. 


SCIENCE 
Human Side of Birds (The). By Royal Dixon. 
Illustrated. The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. $1.60. 

If plants and trees have their human 
sides, as Mr. Dixon has proved in a pre- 
vious book, how much more fully is this true 
of birds? Here we have bird study from a 
new angle. The book has therefore a unique 
interest. The pictures are excellent. 
Medical Research and Human Welfare. 

By W. W. Keen, M.D., LL.D. Colver Lee- 
tures in Brown University, 1917. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25. 

“ When the Great Peace shall follow the 
Great War, one conflict will not stop. The 
war of our guild against Disease . . . will 
never cease until the last disease has been 
conquered and Humanity has been set 
free.” The optimistic spirit of Dr. Keen’s 
book is indicated by this sentence from it ; 
the readableness, the sagacity, and the per- 
suasiveness of it are to be found only by 
the careful perusal which it deserves. Any 
one who is skeptical about the value to 
mankind of “the doctors” should by all 
means read this book. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Manual of Style (A). By the Staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Fifth Edition. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, $1.50. 

Of special interest to proof-readers and 
others interested in the technique of book- 
making, but also of use to every one, re- 
porter, editor, or secretary, who desires to 
prepare his or her manuscript in a methodi- 
cal, intelligent, and orderly fashion. 
University Debaters’ Annual. Constructive 

and Rebuttal Speeches Delivexed in Debates of 
American Colleges and Universities During the 
College Year, 1916-1917. Edited by Edith M. 
Phelps. The H. H. Wilson Company, New 


York. $1.80, 
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Follow the American Troops in France 


HE photograph above is a reproduction of the most complete single map of the 

Western Front ever published. It is 28 x 36 inches in size, but folds into a convenient 

cover, 54 x 714 inches, just right to be carried conveniently in-the pocket for frequent 
consultation. It is printed on excellent paper, and can be had mounted on cloth, if desired, 
at slight extra cost. 


Most existing maps of the Western Front are valueless because they are not indexed, or because they 
do not contain the smaller places. 


Over 7,000 Villages, Towns and Hamlets 


On this new map there are shown more than 7000 places. The State of Illinois contains about the same 
number of square miles as shown on this map, and in Illinois there are less than 1700 places of 100 or more 
inhabitants. 

In addition to over 7000 towns, villages and hamlets, this new map gives all woods, fortresses, fortified 
towns, naval arsenals, forts, redoubts, batteries, aircraft depots, wireless stations and railways. The forests 
and woods are indicated in green, giving the map an attractive appearance, and adding a strategical 
feature of importance. 

The scale of the map is 10 miles to the inch. It extends west to Ashford, England; north to Antwerp, 
Belgium; east to Frankfort, Germany ; and south to Orleans, France. 

It shows for comparison the battle line of 1914, when the Germans were almost at the gates of Paris. 
The ground gained by the Allies, therefore, may be plainly seen. 

It is without exception the most satisfactory map of the Western Front which has been engraved. It 
has been prepared especially to throw light on movements as they occur. It may be examined with ease, 
for the type is bold and clean cut. F 


A Complete Index Makes Locating Easy 


An index of towns and villages accompanying a map of this kind has been proven an absolttte necese 
si‘y. The smaller towns are the ones usually mentioned in the news dispatches. They are not to be found 
on ordinary maps, and the locations of most of them were, and still are, utterly unknown to the general 
public, but unless their locations are known their strategical importance cannot be grasped. 


Nothing is more unsatisfactory than searching all over the map for a small place that may and 
may not appear upon it. However, this /oss of time and patience is now at an end, for the index 

which accompanies this map makes it vastly more useful and valuable. The index contains over 

7,000 names. An idea of the importance of this statement may be gained from the fact that 90 

per cent. of the war maps available today contain less than 500 names. This index is bound 


a Free 
7 


in with the map and enables one to locate ins/antly, any one of the 7000 places mentioned. E 
xam- 


Send No Money “siti 


The great value of this map is so apparent that a copy will be sent on 
approval, without a penny in advance. If, after examining this map, you 
decide to keep it, send only $1.00 for the plain, or $2.00 for the cloth-backed 
map. If not delighted with the map and index simply return it and you 
will owe nothing. With America actively engaged in the war—with 
American troops already in France and thousands more going, 
interest in the Great War is more vital than ever and Americans 


Dept.112 Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Please send me the Large 
Scale War Map of the 
Western Front on approval. 
If it suits me, within five days 
I will send you $1.00. Otherwise 

I will return it. 


will want to follow every change in the situation from day to 
places mentioned. This map will return to you many 
use of this map during the coming months. If you want the map mounted on cloth, greatly 


day. To intelligently read your newspaper, you must know 
the location of the various towns, vantage points and other 4 Nine eee LEER TR No ree oe 
times its cost in your clearer understanding of con- 
ditions. Every real American will have constant 4 ADAGE 00e oc cc cccccccccsccccvccccece 

Dept. 112 increasing its durability, at the special price of $2.00 
Nelson Doubleday Oyster Bay, N. Y. if it suits you, write “ yes” here....+++++ . 
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- Fancy Table Linens 
for Holiday Gifts 


Practical, distinctive, and moderate in price, char- 
acterizes our stock of Fancy Linens gathered from 
almost every country of the globe. 


Nothing has been left undone to make this collec- 
tion the most complete we have ever shown. 


Luncheon Sets (twenty- 
five pieces to a set), round, 
square, oval and oblong, 
in Irish, Swiss, Madeira, 
and Chinese Embroidery, 
$7.50 to 175.00 per set. 
Mosaic Open-work, Italian 
Needle-point, Sicilian and 
Fayal Drawn-work, $31.50 
to 275.00 per set. 


Tea Napkins, Madeira Em- 
broidery, $5.50 to 17.50 per 


dozen. 
Sicilian, Fayal and Mosaic Open-work, 
- Lace and Embroidery, a most interesting 
collection, $10.50 to 65.00 per dozen. 









Luncheon and Dinner Cloths, in Italian Needle-point 
and Embroidery in a variety of exquisite designs, round and 
oblong, $57.50 to 575.00. Many have Napkins to match. 


Scarfs of every size and description, Embroidered, Lace- 
trimmed, Porto Rican Drawn-work, Sicilian, Mosaic, etc., 
$1.50 to 175.00 each. 


Tea Cloths, round and square, in almost endless variety, 
$3.50 to 350.00 each, 


Round Damask Cloths, Scalloped, in handsome new 
designs, 72 inches, 81 inches, and 90 inches diameter, $6.00 
to 22.50. Napkins to match, $10.00 to 25.00 per dozen. 


Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St. 
New York 





Reg. Trade-Mark 


HAA 
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AA 
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# Greenhouse and Hot 





Ready-cut! | 


wm Wholesale prices. Comes glazed, in 


Easybilt.”* Erect it yourself. 
Any size. Highest grade materials supplied com- 
plete. Ship romptly anywhere. Send for our 

Bea Sash Booklet, FREE. Write NOW! 


ax Gordon-Van Tine Co. 6348 Case Street 









Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, lowa 
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ENLISTING THE JAIL FOR 
CONSERVATION 


The shortage in the supply of waste ma- 
terials, especially iron and steel scrap, which 
this country must have in increasing 
amounts if the war is to be won, is offerin 
a new source of revenue to the county jail, 
a new means of employment for the jail 
prisoner. 

Prison labor has been employed success- 
fully in waste conservation for the last two 
years in Chicago. The waste of the city 
departments has been taken to the House 
of Correction, where it has been sorted or 
repaired for the benefit of the city, the 
institution, and the prisoner. After passing 
through the prison this waste was sold for 
a sum nine hundred per cent greater than 
the amount ceaitvel the previous year. 
The return to the city was equal to fifty 

er cent of the maintenance cost of the 

institution, and the mentally unfit and 
physically incapacitated individual made a 
return four times the cost of his mainte- 
nance. 

This industry was adopted in 1915, fol- 
lowing the abolition of the contract convict 
labor system. The investigation held in 
1914 by a city commission revealed that 
the contract shops were run at a loss, while 
those supplying the city departments were 
making a profit without exploiting the 
a The abolition of the contract shops 

eft many prisoners in idleness, making it 
necessary to expand the system of manu- 
facturing for the city use. Some prisoners 
were employed in the brickyard, the stone 
quarry, and the laundries, which were oper- 
ated under the State use system, but addi- 
tional avenues of employment had to be 
found. The City Gaull vied an appro- 
priation to establish further trades. These 
trades made a return equal to the cost of 
maintenance, but they did not leave a 
balance to pay the prisoner for his labor. 
Nor did they give employment opportuni- 
ties to the incapacitated. 

Salvage of the city waste solved this two- 
fold problem. By buying and selling the 
waste of the departments, the then super- 
intendent, John L. Whitman, was enabled 
to turn over to the city departments more 
than $86,000 for material which they had 
sold for $13,000 the year before. The city 
treasury received more than $10,000 for 
the labor of the prisoners. More than 
$40,000 was set aside for the relief of the 
needy families of the inmates or to assist 
the men upon discharge. 

Each of the six motor trucks purchased 
for this work was manned by a citizen 
chauffeur and a crew of prisoners. The 
men go into all parts of the city to wreck 
old public buildings and to bring in the 
waste material. The honor system, which 
has worked so successfully in a num- 
ber of the States with prisoners from the 
State prisons, is successfully employed in 


handling a far more difficult type of pris- . 


oner. 

Everything is grist at the waste yard. 
Old rags, which formerly were destroyed 
with the garbage at the reduction plant, 
are now saved, dried, and sold, to be manu- 
factured into weather-proof paper. Waste 

aper, which was formerly Stent in the 
incinerators in the public buildings or lost 
in the city dump, is now sorted according 
to the commercial paper classification | 
sold, to be scat ag tenes into paper. 
Pieces of copper wire, formerly thrown 
aside by the Asctrical department, are now 
saved, and more than $50,000 worth of 
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Please Any Man 


You’ll be sure of giving him just 
what he wants if you choose the 


Boston Garter 


in one of our handsome, new Christ- 
mas boxes. Any man who receives 
it will feel that he is eted by an 
old friend in holiday dress, because 
every man who wears garters knows 
the “‘Boston.” Beautifully col- 
ored holiday boxes (different 
designs) at stores everywhere, 
or by mail, 
*’ Fi 
, 50c. I 
GEORGE 
FROST CO, Ff 

BOSTON 


ey 
i 
“ 6 


Lh 








* Just "Wile We Want for Christmas ”’ 
INDIAN RIVER ORANGES 
and GRAPEFRUIT 


fully ripened on the trees. “I can get them 
direct, in quantities suitable for my family, 
and at attractive prices. My name signed 
below will bring full details. I’ll send it now.” 


VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES CO., Cocoa, Fla. 
DN ig it Set kn PO Pe POUT OL ee 








Principle in 
World Affairs 


The Christian Science 
Monitor, is an international 
daily newspaper published 
in Boston every week-day 
afternoon. 


It is an organ for the world- 
wide expression of the high- 
est journalistic ideals. 


It has developed a unique 
news gathering organization 
reaching to every corner of 
the globe. 


Its editorial expressions on 
international and other ques- 
tions are being widely repub- 
lished both in the United 
States and abroad. 


Its publishers have amply 
proven that progressive men 
and women of everycreed and 
political faith appreciate the 
efforts of this newspaper to 
establish a higher sense of 
Principle in world affairs. 

The Christian Science Monitor is 
on general sale throughout the 
world at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms at 
3c a copy. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
U. S. A, 


BOSTON 
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Enlisting-the Jail for-Conservation (Continued) 
copper and $10,000 worth of rubber were 
derived from this source alone. The parti- 
cles of platinum in the electric lights are 
cut out, and more than $9,000 worth of 
this material was saved in nine months. 
Discarded tools and equipment are re- 
paired and sold back to the departments 
which thought them worthless. 

The Chicago system can be adopted in 
every center in the country. It will prevent 
waste in the country as well as in the city. 
Canada has inaugurated a waste-saving 
campaign that extends to every home in 
the Dominion. The Boy Scouts and the 
Girls’ Guide Clubs have established local 
depositories in the rural communities ; the 
discarded material scattered about the 
barns and home of the farmer is sent 
through these local depositories to the 
central depository. But the Canadians have 
failed to get the full value of the waste, 
for they have not graded the material. 

Our Government is urging American 
farmers to collect the al tas and steel 
waste scattered around the farms and to 
sell it for the National service. The De- 

artment of the Interior has urged the 

range, the Alliance, and farmers’ unions 
to take up this matter and make arrange- 
ments for the establishment of markets. 

The War Bureau of the National Com- 
mittee’ on Prisons and Prison Labor, which 
has made a careful study of the Chicago 
system as a part of its war contributions, 
is urging the establishment of a country- 
wide conservation movement by means of 
the county jail and the rural communal 
movements. If the local branches of the 
various farmers’ organizations will estab- 
lish depositories and the children of the 
district are encouraged to collect the waste 
material of the rural home and turn it in, 
the material could be sold for the benefit 
of the school or the church of the district. 
The material thus collected could be turned 
into the county jail, where it could be sorted 
and graded by the prisoners, and the prof- 
its divided between the organization and 
the jail. 

The chief difficulty with a waste move- 
ment unconnected with the government will 
be that each local organization will attempt 
to move its scrap to the market irrespective 
of the demand. By centering the work of 
each district in the county jail a Nation- 
wide inventory of waste material could be 
made with ease, and industry could call 
upon supplies as needed. 

The farmers have hundreds of thousands 
of tons of iron scrap on hand ; the prices 
are unusually high; the need for material 
is imperative. By establishing the county 
jail Repbaiheny system, the shortage in 
metals and other waste materials will be 
relieved in part, the iron ore and the coal 
in the ground will be conserved, and labor 
in these lines will be relieved in part of the 
tremendous pressure, and the profits from 
the work can be applied for the benefit of 
the community aan the prisoner. 

H. L. BALDENSPERGER. 

Columbia University, New York City. 


ECONOMY IN PAPER 


I would like to say that while all our 
newspapers are loudly erying out conserva- 
tion I see no reason why they should pub- 
lish such immense issues, especially their 
“ Sunday Editions.” Nearly all is useless 
reading ; all that is of any good could be 
printed on four pages. Why not begin to 
practice economy at home ? 

Berea, Ohio. E. W. Pootrr. 
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How I Sold 
MyProperty 


A Successful System 
for Finding Cash Buyers 


HIS is a short tale about a quick 
sale. 

It tells of a modern method of 
selling property without paying big 
commissions to agents. 

It tells how this System sold my 


Vs) property—and how it can do the 
ats 





same for you. 


The property I wanted to sell was 
badly run down and I had no money 
to spend in repairs. It had been in 
an agent’s hands for many months 
without results, and I was very much discour- 
aged. 

Fortunately for me, about that time I heard of 
the Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate that 
had just been brought out by a New York pub- 
lishing house. These I secured, and much to my 
delight I found they contained seven definite plans 
for selling just such a property as mine. Select- 
ing from these seven plans the one that seemed 
best for me to use, I put it into operation, with 
the following succseatel results : 


Within three days J had eighteen people interested 
in my property, and within two weeks [ made a sat- 
isfactory sale, having received three cash offers and 
two offers of exchange. 

And, what is of the utmost importance, the 
cost of advertising and selling my property by 
the Simplex System was éess than $15, whereas, 
if I had followed the agent’s advice, I would 
have been compelled to spend $500 in repairs, 
— pay him $125 commission when he made the 
sale. 


And my experience seems to be the same as 
others who have used this System. Here is what 
a few of them say: “Sold my property in 10 
days. Kecommend your method.”—Wm. 7/7. 
Cartland, Mass. “Sold my property for cash. 
Your Plan is the _——- ever saw.” —Johnson 
String, N./. “ Sold my farm in a short time and 
for cash.”"—J/7s. L. A. Childs, Minn. “ Your 
method of finding cash buyers is without a peer.” 
—Benj. Lloyd, Calif. “ Sold my property when 
every other method failed.”—/no. O. Brown, Pa. 

If you want to find a quick, cash buyer for your 
real estate, you should get and follow the Sim- 
plex Selling Plans at once. They are complete, 
simple and practical, and are for selling homes, 
farms, and building lots anywhere in the U. S. 
The best evidence of the success of this System 
is the fact that it has already sold more than 
5,000 properties in the 48 States. 

If you will write to the publishers at once, you 
can share in their special free-examination offer. 
Send no money. Just sign and mail the coupon 
and a complete set of these successful Plans will 
be sent to you by parcel post. You can then ex- 
amine them in your own home without cost or 
obligation. Then if you want to keep and use 
them send the publishers $5 in full payment for 
them. If you do not wish to keep them, simply 
return them and you will owe the publishers 
nothing. 


As this special free-examination offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, better fill in, cut out and 
mail the coupon right now to THE SIMPLEX 
CO., Dept. 6, 1123 Broadway, New York. 





THE SIMPLEX CO., Dept. 6, 1123 Broadway, New York 


You may send me a set of the SIMPLEX PLANS FOR 
SELLING REAL ESTATE for free examination. Five days 
after I receive them I will either send you $5 in full pay- 
ment or remail them to you. I agree not to show them to 
anyone unless I keep them. 


BBP oc09s 6 onssescscccccccenecesesscesevesesestessesseoesecee 
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“OVER THERE” 


Our boys in France want news from home, 
and they want news that can be depended upon. 


The Outlook is precisely what an immense 
number of soldiers and officers in France and in 
the camps here would like to have. 


Try sending your boy or your friend six con- 
secutive copies of The Outlook—regularly— 
week by week. 

Call his attention to what The Outlook does, how it 
follows events and tells what they mean. If you think it 


has been loyal and patriotic and is of service in supporting 
the work of our soldiers and sailors, tell him so. Show him 


the story told by Lieutenant Bruno Roselli, of the Italian ~ 


army, published in The Outlook of November 14, about the 
Italian lieutenant who had lived in Boston, who borrowed a 
copy of The Outlook which he saw in Lieutenant Roselli’s 
pocket and became so absorbed in it under concentrated 
fire on the slope of Monte Santo that he had actually to 
be driven to a place of safety, and ask your boy or your 
friend why that soldier stood under the enemy’s fire for an 
hour or so and read The Outlook. 


Here are extracts from two letters that came in on the 
day that this was written. The first is from lowa: 


To-night as my wife sat knitting for the Red Cross I 
took up The Outlook to read aloud, beginning at the 
second story of “ The Adventures of Arnold Adair,” and 
kept right on to the end of that number of The Outlook. 
That means that I have read every article in that Outlook. 
The question arose, “ What other magazine or newspaper 
could we find that would have been thus appreciated ?” 


The other letter was from a New Yorker of Italian 
ancestry who has been doing war work in Italy. It was 
written in Rome late in October : 


To-day Italy has the enemy smashing at her gates, but 
the nation is firm and hopeful. 

My very kindest regards to all the Outlook staff, who 
have fought so steadily and consistently in the good fight. 
Really, The Outlook has not been merely a magazine of 
propaganda; it has beenasymbolandaflag. Vive ? Outlook! 


The subscription price of The Outlook is four dollars a year. 
To foreign countries in the postal union $5.56, the 
extra $1.56 being for foreign postage 
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New, Original, Unique 


Brother Cushman’s 


Post Mark 


Collection Book 
for the 


United States 


FOR THE BOY OR GIRL 
A GIFT WORTH WHILE 


This book is intended to encour- 
age, ina very unusual way, the desire 
for a wider knowledge about the 
Important and Historical Cities 
and Towns in the United States. 
Every letter that goes through 
the mail bears some Post Mark, 
and these can easily be collected in 
many ways. As collected they 
direct attention to many of the 
Historical, Patriotic, and Impor- 
tant Places in the United States. 
Teachers and parents will quickly 
grasp the educational possibilities 
of this book, and every one, young 
and old, who is fond of collecting 
will appreciate it. 


Many spaces for Post Marks, under 
the various State headings, contain 
suggestions for the collector. For 
example—under Massachusetts will 
be found spaces marked as follows: 
“Capital of State,” “Seat of Har- 
vard University,” ‘Old Whaling 
Port,” “Centre of Witchcraft Agita- 
tion,” etc. The Post Marks needed 
for these would be Boston, Cambridge, 
New Bedford, Salem, etc. 

There are spaces in the book for 


over 2,500 Post Marks, the pages — 


being arranged by States, each page 
accommodating 28 Post Marks. A 
number of original Post Marks dre 
given with each book to start the 
collection. Size of book 84% x 103 
inches, bound in heavy boards. Price 
One Dollar, carriage prepaid to any 
address in the United States. 


We will send a copy of this book 
in combination with a new yearly 
Subscription to The Outlook, for 
Four Dollars and Twenty-five Cents 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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‘THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


Some women in villages near the front 
have as much sang-froid as the most expe- 
rienced veteran. Emory Pottle describes 
éne of these strong-nerved women in the 
“Century” thus: “ Mére Marin had an ear 
for shells. What an ear! By the sound of 
them in the air she knew infallibly if they 
came or went, their size, and their probable 
nearness. She took them as calmly as if 
they were bumblebees.” - 


A “ want ”’ advertisement for a canvasser 
in a New York paper shows between its 
lines the reasons: for the unpopularity of 
some followers of a pursuit that has un- 
doubted usefulness. It reads : 

Want young man ym good family omestions to 
Fintiaamctace vosil prove anccenstel wich ont 
backing. Practical knowledge not essential. Ad- 
dress ——, etc. 

A war correspondent of “Collier’s,” 
writing from France, evinces excessive 
modesty in eliminating the “ egotistical I.” 
He begins his article thus, with the empha- 
sis of capitals : “ ME and a regular Ameri- 
can correspondent, Mr. Bazin, who has been 
here since before the war but is still good- 
natured, took the train from Paris,” etc. 


Newman’s “ Lead, Kindly Light,” ac- 
cording to a writer in the “ Christian Regis- 
ter,” was first brought into use as a hymn 
in this country in “ A Book of Hymns,” 
published in 1346. It was cut from a news- 

aper by one of the two compilers of the 
book, Samuel Longfellow and Seimuel John- 
son, “ theologues of the Harvard Divinity 
School.” This hymnal, it may be added, 
though finally received with great favor by 
Unitarians, for whom it was primarily 

repared, at first met some criticism. 

heodore Parker wittily dubbed it “The 
Book of Sams,” and some one wrote a take- 
off on the novel methods of the youthful 
compilers as follows : 
“There once were two sons of Amérique 

Who belonged to a profession called elérique ; 

"they hunted up hymns and cut off their limbs, 

These truculent Sams of Amérique.” 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad’s 
repair shops at Colonie, New York, with 
seventy men in the service, recently formed 
an organization to keep in touch with these 
men.who are to fight for democracy. The 
society plans to furnish once a month, while 
the war lasts,a gift or some token of re- 
membrance, together with a shop letter, to 
each enlisted man ; also to befriend unob- 
trugively any dependents of these men who 
may at any time need a helping hand. 


Before the war, according to “Shi 

»’ British sailors were paid £5 10s. 
(about $27.50) a month, while now they 
are paid $55. Firemen’s wages have also 
doubled, while those of stewards have more 
than doubled. Increased risk no doubt ac- 
counts for part of these higher wages ; and 
in the case of the stewards, lean pickings 
from travelers in the way of tips may ac- 
count for the extra percentage of increase. 
“ Shipping ” thinks the new standard will 
probably continue after the war. 

A genially humorous street-car conductor 
is thus immortalized in the “ Wellspring :” 
On a certain Boston street car the sign at 
the front reads “ Dorchester” and the 


side signs read “Ashmont and Milton.” 
“ Does this car go to Dorchester ?” asked 
the hesitating traveler. “Yes, lady; get 
right on.” “ Are yousure it does ?” with a 
skeptical intonation. “ Yes, lady ; get right 
on.” “ But it says ‘ Ashmont and Milton’ 





” 


on the side.” “ We ain’t going sideways, 
lady ; get right on.” 

A few weeks ago a note in this column 
referred to Napoleon III’s escape from the 
Castle of Ham. A French official picture 
published in one of the English illustrated 

pers just received shows that this historic 

ortress has been destroyed by the Ger- 
mans, sharing the fate of Coucy and other 
medizval castles. The Castle of Ham was 
built in the thirteenth century. Some of its 
walls were 38 feet thick. It is now a melan- 
choly ruin, a victim to Prussian Kultur. 


The largest order for postage stamps 
that has ever been received by the Post- 
Office Department was, it is stated, recently 
sent to Washington by the New York City 
post-office. It called for over three million 
stamps, in eighteen hundred packages, 
which if shecel in a single stack would be 
four times as high as the Washington 
Mouument. People who are inclined to ob- 
ject to the higher cost of these new stamps 
should remember that within the memory 
of living persons from two to four times the 
| best rate of postage was required on 
etters (the rate established in 1851). 


An American soldier writing a personal 
letter from France has this to say about 
his experiences: “The people over here 
are real sociable and the country very 
pleasant. During nice weather one can 
take good walks, but in rainy or bad weather 
this is no place for pedestrians. I imagine 
it will be some place when snow and ice 
come. Speaking of learning French, I gen- 
erally practice up at the place I take my 
laundry to. There are most always a couple 
of women there, and it helps you to igihen 
away with them, although lots of times you 
seem to get nowhere. If I received a little 
more mail and some papers, it would help. 
About the war I can say little and only 
hope. Sherman surely said a mouthful.” 

Rough men often think that “ religious ” 
employers are mollycoddles. A book writ- 
ten by Captain Gelett, an old-time whaler, 
brings this fact out dramatically. On one 
of his voyages he quelled a mutiny during 
which he was attacked by six seamen. He 
felled three of them and cowed the remain- 
der into submission. The ringleader was 
put in irons until he consented to apologize 
to the ship’s company. “ Dropping on his 
knees, he begged the men to forgive him 
for the wrong he had done them. Then, 
turning to me, he said: ‘ Captain, I have 
always believed that a religious man would 
not fight ; but you have cured me of that 
belief and I humbly beg your pardon and 
solemnly promise to be a better man here- 
after.’”’ Captain Gelett afterward left the 
whaling business and commanded the mis- 
sionary packet Morning Star. He was an 
early disciple of “ muscular Christianity.” 


Captain Gelett records the following in- 
cident as “the most remarkable fall on 
record.” this voyage,” he says, 
“« Daddy’ Batts fell from the masthead, a 
distance of about ninety feet, and struck 
and went entirely through a whaleboat on 
the cranes and into the water. ‘Daddy’ was 
dressed in thick, heavy boots and monkey 
jacket. He was picked up about two hun- 
dred yards from the ship. He was not seri- 
ously injured, but he never heard the last 
about his being equal to a whale in staving 
in a boat.” The ship, it is explained, had 
heeled over so that the boat swung out on 
its davits when the man fell, thus permit- 
ting him to drop into the sea. 

















Perhaps this will 
be your home 


Certainly any tasteful person 
would enjoy living in it, not 
only because of its refined 
and homelike appearance but 
because it is especially de- 
signed to be built of stone— 
Indiana Limestone, “The Aris- 
tocrat of Building, Materials.” 
It seems hardly believable 
that this distinguished looking, 
Indiana Limestone home can 
be built for something like 
$12,000, yet it is true. 


The unique circumstances of 
the production of Indiana 
Limestone are accountable for 
its comparatively low price. 
In two counties in Indiana it 
lies in thick beds miles in ex- 
tent and can be quarried out 
in pieces of any size and in 
any quantity. A number of 
enormous plants at Bedford 
and Bloomington quarry it by 
modern machinery with won- 
derful ease and despatch. So, 
naturally, for the better build- 
ings it has become a National 











Standard. To build of Indiana 


Limestone is to have a home 
distinguished for }ood taste. 


We shall ~ladly send 
you aseries of drawings 
8 x 11 inches, similar 
to the above, each 
showing room ar- 
rangements, and 
Volume 1 of the 
Indiana Lime- 
stone Library. 
A sample of the 
stone will be in- 
cluded if you 
say so. 












INDIANA LIMESTONE 
QUARRYMEN'S ASS’N 
Box 512, Bedford, Indiana” 
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Tours and Travel 


THE OUTLOOK 


Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 





SEABOARD |: 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
THE PROGRESSIVE RAILWAY OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA 
CUBA—GEORGIA 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines, Camden, Co- 
lumbia, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham. 


4 All Steel Trains, including 
e Flamingo” 
One night out to Tampa, Palm Beach, St. 
Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Belleair, 
St. Petersburg. 


Additional train commencing Jan. 7. The 
all Pullman, all steel, superbly equipped 
SEABOARD 


Florida Limited 
on the most convenient schedule ever 
operated. 


Visit the U. 8. Military Camps South. 
The Golf Courses, the Hunting Grounds. 
The Florida Fishing Banks. 

The Famous Resorts. 


Booklets, Schedules, Rates on request at 

northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 

delphia, Baltimore, Washington or 

W. E. CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
1184 Broadway, New York 








Hotels and Resorts 
MASSACHUSETTS: 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO KEEP 
YOUR HOME OPEN UNDER 
PRESENT HIGH COST OF LIV- 
ING? IF NOT, WRITE TO THE 


’ ~~ Weldon Hotel &™sgnfe! 
FOR THEIR SPECIAL WINTER RATES 


PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valley. 

Adjoins Smith College Campus 
Spacious Piazzas Golf 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 


























NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 





New York 
Combines every convenience home 
comfort, and commends itself to re - of 
refinement wishing to live on js-F ican Plan 


and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 
Room and bath @2.00 por Gay with meals, or 
$2 00 per day without meals. ® 
Illustrated Booklet sent m 
peciuest. ‘JOHN % TOLSON, 








NEW YORK CiTyY 
HOTEL JUDSON % fom Gayare’ | & 


pe udson Memorial Church 
h an witeae bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two wee! 3 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


BOSSERT 


Montague,’ Hicks, and Remsen Streets 
B 








OKLYN 
TRANSIENT AND RESIDENTIAL 
The science of condu: a hotel properly 


is at its highest when at is . -y aPk rent. 
This is ay byt 
livable atmosphere of 

Send for illustrated booklet "5 —- 





PENNSYLVANIA 














WINTER SPORTS 


Soscus Manor 
Winter Inn 


Skijoring, tobogganing, skating, ete. 
101 » 


Pocono 
. a HURLEY, Mgr. 
Reference required. ) 
Make early ootevatios for week-end parties, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
GREENACRE FARM 


AIKEN, S. C. Open for the season on 
October fifteenth: Can accommodate guests 
who wish to rest and live outdoors in the 
ideal winter climate of the high pine and 
country. Excellent food and care. 


Health Resorts 














“INTERPINES ” 


gay quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
of successful work. Thorough, re- 
Table, "dependable and ‘ethical Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
gagenes quality. ae of i. operrouss 
em a specialty. Mb. 
. Seward, Jr., M.D., Gosh 


Woodlawn Sanitarium 











a 
from 





est 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all res: 
home comforts. H. M. Hrrencock, M.D. 


Dr. Reeves’ ouitriun 
S ental patients. (Abo old ghargnic, I le x 
boa arriet E. Reeves, M " "De Melrose. Leg 








~ Country Board 


WANTED 
Four or five boarders to spend the winter 
in a nice country home with complete water 
system, electric lights, etc. Fifty miles south 
of Atlanta. Three miles out from town. No 
expense in getting to and from the train. 
Best of table fare. Ideal place for those 
wanting rest and quiet. Terms $8.00 per week. 





Address MRS. EARLY OWEN, Zebulon. Ga. 
EEE 


Real Estate 


HELP WANTED 
"pees ane — aay 


giectians nupplied. Ar Ablerican Snob of Hl of Home 
Economics, 
Teachers a: aay ‘Governesses 
PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers, Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 


ANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
palpee. . Albany Teachers? Agency, nig 


alent CHENS 8 for Southern 


a. 
tration 
this thor month. Ry for Sooklet. South A Atlantic 
Teachers’ Bureau, Raleigh, N. C 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
WOMAN phy desires 
ee faani Experienced traveler. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WOMAN of education and refinement de- 

sires | posttten a as housek r where servants 

ee = rs. Bell, 124 West 82d St.; New 
CULTURED Virginia woman desires 

tion as ——eo- or teacher. French, m 

drawing, ting iy Experienced 

Rouse ip Co travel. erences. 5,499, 


da i. desires iJ tent a ion after Jann- 
or an exce ne housekeeper, 
food ex: - and a —. —» ~ tact; and 
dgmen one @ fm udson, 
oe ho ae City. 











, WIDOW Le pain 8 as comme ot or 





NEW JERSEY 


WINTER COTTAGE ,*, PINES 

Lakehurst, N. J. J. For sale or to rent, 

fully — water, come, gestae 

= 

Apply - rt Cc. TO! TORREY t ag i ea J. 
NEW YORK 


Hud Ri Estate 
1 000 Acre LsvisesTon Manon Hovss; 
private dock ; orchards and w d, at 
per acre. Rorat Live Co., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


pees VIRGINIA 
arming is Fiegsant and i pro@jabte 


in Virginia and Nort! 
land, $15 acre up, any vay ent L s Climate 




















ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 


Box D, Media, Fa. Ms» fermen 
of disease by Osteopat pepe allied physi 
ological sacthoda, = ing Fruit, Milk, 
an ‘~~ Scientific Diets; H rdrother- 
apy; assage; Correc' tive Exercise 
Sun, Lie cht, a and Air baths, etc. Ideal for 
rest and recreation. Booklet on request. 








LINDEN |", ies! Place for Sick 
Doylestown, Pa. RS AF to 


the personal stud t7) specialized am 
ment of the invalid. Massage, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply. for circular 
Ropert INcOTT WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 








IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health ons oa the hills 


of northern New Jerse ~y nny porch ; 
dry, enpthenting air. All a of hydroth er- 
apy. and Coy ~ under medical supervision. 
lieving th ere is a curable physical basis 
or most chronic ailments, we seek the under- 
ying cause eoou s scientific study of each 
individual case. klet sent on application. 








make life worth living. Ghose te to yo i 

gras, Daizy and Stock Farms pay big here. 

and inte Ring litera- 

Nek Why, 46 N.& W. Bldg, Roanoke, Va: 

FOR THE HOME 
Religion in harmony with reason and emotion. 
Free literature, 
ASSOCIATE DEPARTMENT E, 25 Beacon St.,Boston, Mass. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

COPLEY CRAFT GunistN As CARDS. 

Hand-co hand-made 











CHRISTMAS cards* and 
tinted from your own films. Samples sui 
mitted. Miss Leavitt, Mountain Lakes, N. 


HELP WANTED 


Compant ons and Domestic Helpers 
RIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
tro ae, heusepeene secretaries, zovernesses, 
mothers he iss Richa: 49 West. 
minster St., widenee, , Thu 
br? i to 1—16 "Jackson Hail, Trinity Court. 














ae ew y York. 5,503, Outlook. 
man, past middle age, errines 
r for enteaee, 
of references yen Sad Se 
pm or ~ ae but 
rial. 5,506, Out: an 


“WELL, educated. refined lad act an ax 
visor and cha ron adult, family. M 


EXPERIENCED competent woman de- 
sires position Ce Pp rred) as yer, 
stewardess, house! nooner, or general asehtunt 
in hotel. 5,508, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady, good family, wants position 
as companion for rson or ¢ 
child. 4509, Outlook. ¥ 

LADY, b late severing her position as 
penton Sr for = years in old New York family, 

similar position or as chaperon. 5, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and | Governesaes 
wishes lege re) 
tion. 5,471, pr: on Ragu pede: Ah 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SE * th State ine Scheer 4 
e oO 

ts, offers a two ond ome) "sg ouares 

genta, fers Afiliation w with vith Mo 


Hospital, New York City. New hosultal,"ell 
ouniee Peau tifu ly, located elightful 
ace Any Furth or lato sining School 
req intendent of Training Schoo 
Port Chester, PNew York. 

MIDD LES! General Hospital, Hew 
eos, =. o.. offers a 3year coutse 

to young women. _ Montniy allow. 

poem pply Superin‘ 

HOLLY, IS for decorating ‘AND the Hol 
GRAY ion for d 








of for one 
Orders tiled: 0 ay 
Order early, C. Florence Wilagetts 
Kitty Hawk, N 
TRAINED ae experienced, w: stake 


into her beautiful country home on 4 e ptic 
child or S Joe women have 
tages of if desired. References. eems 
reasonable. 5,501, Outlook. 

REFINED subs suburban home and ision 
= one or two girls is offered by a widow with 

o daughters (16 and 18). cational ad- 

pa .., Best references. 5,502, Outlook. 
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contrivance of any kind. 
before published. 

Just a BIG IDEA that promises not only to 
cure many functional and physical ailments but 
u in good health and prolong your life. 
comes from my own experience-and that of many 
others, including physicians. 


THE BIG IDEA 


what it has done for me and what it can do for you are revealed 
in my copyrighted “WOYH” booklet. 
expense connected with it, neither directly nor indirectly. Remit 
by check, money order or "registered letter and I will send a copy 
If you do not think it worth many times its cost, 
return it within ten days and I will refund your money promptly. 
A postal card with your address will bring further advance infor- 
mation if you desire it. 
FRANCIS CASHEL BROWN, Dept. 14, 76 Duane St., New York 


by return mail. 


WALK ON YOUR 
The Most Remarkable Health 


Discovery of All Time 


It is neither food nor drink, no concoction nor 
Nothing like it ever 


Price $5.00. 


HEAD 





Cold In The Head ? 


For relief, try tiny Nasal Filter. Keeps pas- 
sages open—prevents snoring. Aids catarrh 
and asthma. 50c. Postpaid. Booklet Free. 


NASAL FILTER CO., St. Paul, Minn. 








cough ; 


No other 


coughing le: 
voice. Soothe and relieve 


A Tickling Throat 


—the cause is irritation; irritation makes you 


ads to hoarseness and loss of 
throat and voice with 


ROWN’® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Pr helpful to the vocal cords and bronchial 
— An efetive and pleasant throat remedy 


























d forcoughs, hoarseness 


and loss of voice. Maem sem es 
At all Druggists 10c, 25c, 50c, $1 


Tf your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will mail any size upon receipt of price. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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TO COLUMBIA’S SONS E ez RTI A STITT 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 











You are going, O my Soldier, you are going 
“ over there,” 

And your mission is a mission that is glori- 
ously fine, 


And your fighting will be fighting that is 


GA Sy pet 


ever clean and fair, 2g 
As is worthy of the scion of a cleanly y : 
fighting line. - 
You will win to heights of glory for the ’ i ao 
deeds that you will do. 4 — 
You will prove your soul true mettle, fully e 
worthy of your clan. Bi 
But the rarest of the laurels that will crown nt 


the brow of you 

Will be laurels for the fighting of a 
Knightly Gentleman ! 

You will raise your crest in honor as you 
plunge tow: ard the foe. us 

In your mien will flash the fire of the sons 
of chivalry, 

And amid the heat of battle, be your for- 
tunes high or low, 

All unsullied you will carry the repute of 
liberty. 

You will be the White Crusader for the Eiger Oaks ond crush cf four letiee cc tcl canlerece” 
freedom of your race, 


And your plume will be unspotted as the “s Ti T f 
plumage of the dove. ? t’ $s Ime to rans er” 








. 
As _ od the conflict all its terrors you Clean out your files early in the _ kinds of files, at moderate prices. | , 
With resolve that’s all the stronger for re- FORE, CVOEy Panes and store all the After you have transferred, you 
vontihantinsdail ae. j old correspondence in ] and E can save money and confusion by 
; Transfer Cases. This installing The Direct 


For the fighting that is murder, for the 


license of the knave, Name Filing System for 


your next year’s files. This is 


separates your correspon- 
dence into yearly periods 











For the dark and deadly bawdry of the 
foul and vicious Hun, , : and gets it out of the way no i oer / 
You will rather choose the silence and the | [ | though guickly accessible stalled—the ardat aan 
blackness of the grave © 1 and well protected. anuaeaneehs of vertical filing. o, 
Than achieve a ghastly victory in sheer | ff Owing to heavy sales Ask for our new book- F 


and the dificult condi- Transfer Cases let of instructions, / 
““How to Transfer 


tions of transportation Pile Folders etc Papers and Rec- “Y and E”” 


dishonor won. 
On your sleeve you'll bear the riband of 











the noble cavalier. 
and manufacture ou Mai a Rochester, 
On your shield will blaze the motto of the ey indi ords _ = / N.Y. 
“everlasting right should send in your order at once, PO", poonye ~~ of Chennai 
ene - a : our uing Devices or obligation 
In your heart will rule the courage of the to yg, Bn to give you the r ight and Systems in which you a = 
spirit blind to fear. service. e carry a complete line of may be interested. Or checked X below: 


In your eyes will burn the valor of the 
Sabaoth of Light. 

You are going, you are going, you are 
going “ over there,” 

And the hearts of all behind you they are 
going with you too; 

And we know that when you're fighting 
you'll be fighting clean and fair, 

As your fathers, and their fathers, have 
been ever wont to do. 

You will win to heights of glory for the 
deeds that you'll achieve. 


You will “prove 1 yourself true mettle fully for this better 
worthy of your clan. 
But the richest of the garlands your nobil- ¥ 5 IARYir1918 


ity will weave 
Will be garlands to the honor of. the 
Knightly Gentleman. 


the finest Transfer Cases, Folders, inquire at the**Y and / 0 aenet.. Caees, 
Guides, etc., for all sizes and  £E’*storeinyourcity. Cabinets, CSuperWood 


‘ Cabinets, [} Machine 
Booklet ‘‘ How to Transfer,’’ on request Accounting P dm mann 


0 “Five- s” Steel Shelving, 

YAWMANANDERBE MFG.@, (7.8. Fin Be 5 Ee 

ciency Desks, 0) Safe, ( Fold- 

1263 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. TA ers, [) Guides, [ Movable In- 

seaaee of ““Y and E’’ Filing Devices and Office Systems dex Tabs, () Direct Name Verti- 

Branch O; Boston, § Springfield Mass., New York, Albany, Newark, Phila- cal System. [ Shannon Files and 
Supplies, [ Card Systems for 

din Canada: The Office isco, Oak Mfc. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. f * ae. &, = — 

(your business or profession) 


ae eet Pe Write name and address in the margin. Attach to letterhead. 






































| TheInhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 






Diaries have been the 
same for centuries, you 
say, but this one’s dif- 


+ ‘ 27" q selve « = * ~=Ss 

“WHY HATE THE BRITISH ?” — 1 a — USED WHILE YOu SLEEP —_ Asthma, Bron- 

ound, vest pocke istablished 1879 chitis, Coughs. 

Your recent ar ticle, “Why Hate the hl eri I } Hh segpee- sce " ee 
? month y diaries, each Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Br itish ¢ ?”? is, in my judgment, one of the 4 % x D4 . .} i 39 Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping 
“ inches, ad Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once ; it nips the common coll 
most valuable contr ributions to current lit- pages before it has a chance to develop into something worse, and 
_ 4 ience sh that ¢ rd. ted cold f dangero old. 
erature published this year. It ought to be A f hd “firs. Hallington Booth says: * Ne femlly. where there 

2 ae — are young children, should be without this lamp.’’ 
spreé aul broadcast. z page or eac ay The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
We don’t want to whitewash the British a book for each month breath. saben, bemabing cosy and eetieves Hie congestion, 

suring yhts. 


It is called a 002 by Asthma sufferers. 
For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 


they don’t need it; but we do want to The current month’s happenings 


know the real Britisher ° Let us compar e right in your pocket. Don’t carry sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
li a bulky year diary. Here’s the is valuable on account of its powerfal germicidal qualities 

our feeling toward the British subject who handiest, most convenient It is a protection to those exposed. 
lives in Canada with our feeling toward the Diary and DAILY RE MINDER R a a NE 
British subject who lives in eugene he neat desk holding-box will be sent Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
»>p i i ; T Sresol Antiseptic Throat Tabh fe he irri “d 
two British subjects are very much alike, the sles esaceshinse et eimipameaaae throat. composed ot slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar an! 
two feelings are different, and one is wrong. Order Right Now a ee 
State Normal School, PD. W. La Rvur. The J. C. HALL COMPANY THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canady 














East Stroudsburg. Penn. Providence, R. 1. 
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Safeguarding the 
Publics Health 


OUR thousand workers 

are employed and three 
hundred and eighty-three 
yards maintained by the 
PullmanCompanythrough- 
out the country, for the 
cleaning of the cars, and 
stocking them with fresh 
supplies. 


At the end of every trip 
all seats and cushions are 
unlimbered, and every 
cranny is vacuum cleaned. 
Mattresses, blankets and 
pillows are hung in the 
open air and sunlight. All 
used linen is removed and 
fresh linen neatly stocked; 
water coolers are sterilized 
with steam; the washrooms 
are cleansed with disin- 
fectant solution. 


At frequent intervals 
carpets are removed and 
renovated and the mono- 


lithic floor thoroughly 
scrubbed; the walls and 
ceilings are washed with 
soap and water. The 
polished steel interior of 
a Pullman is easily kept 
clean, and cannot shelter 
germs. Thorough fumiga- 
tion is given every car 
regularly. 


The laundering of bed 
linen and blankets is done 
according to the most 
exacting standards; the 
smallest permanent stain 
or scorching causes them 
to be discarded. Mattresses, 
pillows, and all upholstery 
are frequently emptied and 
their contents renovated. 


There is probably no 
other public place where 
health and cleanliness are 
more vigilantly guarded 
than in the Pullman car. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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BEAUTY ENDURES WHILE STYLE CHANGES 


(rane’s 
772e72 
aun 


[THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER ] 


appeals in two different ways to 
all women who like nice things. 
The first way is by its quality, 
the inherent goodness of it, 
which one hundred years of suc- 
cessful paper-making have put into it. 
The second way is by its style, its 
smartness and correctness. giving 
it that authority which goes with 


exclusive and original creations, 


Usable samples sent on request 
for fifteen cents m Stamps 


EATON, CRANE & PIKECO: 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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